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Professional Cards. 











The GEORGE M. GREENE 


OF VOCAL CULTURE and 


SCHOOL 


Home for Music »mbines the advantages of 
able instruction, 


home with all of its privileges 


Students « 
approved 
Special inducements 
Circulars sent on application 


to boarding pupils 


George M, Greene, 425 West 22d Street, New York. 





FRANK DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R 


Organist and Teacher of Orga and Piano. 
for engagements 


Parsons, Church 
Is open 


| 


} 
| 
| 


methods and a musical 


| Gentlemen prepared, 
| opera, concert, 


| MME. 


Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. | 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


and 7th Ave., 
Brooklyn 


N. Y. 


h 
(8 Music Hall, s7th St 

s ei 7 f 

Stupt0 { 141 Montague Street, 
Resumes Teaching October 9 


( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 vr. mM. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, f Boston, Mass. 
LLIE P. BERG, 
rHE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF *‘ LAMPERTI'S METHOD,” 
Call at aa West 42d Street, New York, 
CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 19 East 16th Street, New York. 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso 
First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 65 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris 
Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


238 West 49d Street, New York 


EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 

CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garzia). 
1ALTins-—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
German Songs 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 


Studio, 14 Livingston Place aS 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, New York. 
Mr. CARL LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuarwanxa Consexvatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New York. 


PARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 
WM. DENNISON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East 57th Street, New York. 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano, 

Address, Chickering Hall, sth Avenue, New York. 


Miss LI 


Dr 


Mr 


Sree 
tic Singing 





E. A 











Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CuLTurRE or ITALIAN SCHOOL, 


New York Studio, 9 East r7th Street, Sebastian Som- 
mers, Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Brooklyn Studio, 300 Fulton Street, Chandler's Hall, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
‘ermanent address, 46 Kast 46th Street, 
Bayonne City, N. J. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 

Musical Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC, 
Chicago, Ill. 
JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT, Director, 
FRANK DE RIAL P, 


Vocal Teacher, 
E! Pardo, Brink Pond, Milford, Pa. 





Chickering Hall, Catalogue mailed 


free on application 





| Répertoire and choral branches 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
“Voice Training Exercises, “The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,’ * Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 


Summer Term at Round Lake, N. Y. 
Studio, . 36 East 23d Street, New York. 


iT HE Vv OICE, 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation, 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
coached, &c., for the stage, 
both vocally and dramatically. 


THE HARDMAN,” 
128 sth Avenue, New York. 


BENIC DE SER- 





&c., 
VOCAL STUDIO,” 


EMILIE 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Instirure, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish, 
Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society 

323 East 14th Street, New York. 


LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 561 sth Avenue, New York, 


Mae. ADELE 


| JUL EDUARD MEYER, 


Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East roth Street, New York, 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 


| Music stores, 


'M. 





Mme, CLARA POOLE, _ 


Prima Donna, Contralto ; Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


Permanent address, 
Grand Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st Kast 87th Street, New York, 


ISIDOR PHILIPP, - 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1, 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,” 


Breitkopf & Hiirtel, receives pupils : 
66 Potsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany, 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio, 
Address care L. M. Runen, 
a3 Union Square, New York. 
Miss AMY F AY, 


Only Teacher in New York of oe Celebrated 
D 





published by 





EPPE METH( 
33 West at Street, New York. 


|'CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUD! 





LAUDE R, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto. 


Accepts engagements for concerts and opera, 
manent address, 


Per- 


159 East 63d Street, New York. 





ALBERTO LAU RENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street, 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWA 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York, 


FREDERIC E, BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
jth Avenue, New York City. 








N. J. COREY, 


Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 

Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier, 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 

Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 

Medallist-- Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academ — Music, London. Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
torios, Grand Operas and Concert Music. Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Savvacs. 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York. Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P. M. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York, 











THE LEADING COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Instruction in all branches of Music—Instrumental, Vocal and Theoretical. 
Newest and most progressive methods. 


Free advantages unequaled. 
For illustrated catalogues address 


Faculty of thirty professors, 
Appointments unsurpassed, 
GILBERT RK. COMBS, Director, 











Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmon ony. 
Following the Principies of Dr. Hans von Billow, 


19 East 16th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, » New York. 


_ CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 

118 East 26th Street, New York. 
FLORENCE pv’ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil. 

CARL LE VINSEN, 
The celebrated Danish Baritone, 
All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 

teachers 





Mme. 





MMe. 


124 East 44th Street, New York, 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


MMe, 


Leading Bands. 
G,!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 
P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 








Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 


Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York Oity. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N.Y. 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Professor of 


Address 5; East 8th Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 

TENOR, 

18 East 22d Street, New York, 
Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 





Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 


work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 129 East 82d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. B}|ORKSTEN 


Vocal Culture, 
46 West 45th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mises L. WHEEL WRIG HT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 


PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
No. 15 East r7th Street, New ‘York kk City. 








Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston, 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


HENRY RUSACK, 
Teacher of Singing, 
100 East 8st Street, New Y ork. 


Moe, A. PUPIN, 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Pla ring. 
JANKO KEYBOARD A SPECIALTY. 


Present address, 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, New York. 


JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 


Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 

27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany, 

( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth,) 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Dee 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production an 
Singing in English. 

Address, 1558 Broadway, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal lastruction, 
135 East 18th "Street, New York, 














Breathing 
the Art of 





Moe. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O; 

ture 142 East s8th 

LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Chickering Hall Building. 


tra. Vocal Cul- 
treet, New York. 














STERN'S 


~ CONSERVATORY » MUSI 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY, 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE,. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER, 


a, Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music 
4. Opera School: 
c. Choral classes. 
d, Lectures: History of music and composers, 
PrinctpAL Teacuers: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Liibeck, 'cello. 


Perfect education for the stage. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation, 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 

usic. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 1o lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 


A. GLAS, 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, -  Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39. 





Founded 
1838, 


Founded 
1838. 


SPECIALTY: 


Topica Songs romGermanComic Operas 


Complete stock of the Editions eters 
and Breitkopf & Hartel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 


GP ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


3 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 


Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 


$125 a year and upward (soo marks). 


Cost of living in good families, 


and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





Beason of 1892-—98. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, Soloist Contralto. 


Address McGRATH MUSICAL AND LYCEUM BUREAU, 


EDWARD J. McGRATH, GENERAL MANAGER, 


Agents in all the Principal Cities of Euro 
Headquarters of the Beethoven 


and the United States. 
oncert Company. 


314 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


CONCERTS, 


ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 


—ADDRESS 


H. WOLFSOHN’S AGENCY, 381 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 





ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, Mile. SZUMOWSKA, YSAYE, Mrs 
BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, BAR- 
TON McGUCKIN, Mr. NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr. 


PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned 


artists. 





THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1892, 
CONSISTING OF 


REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS: 

J. ELLER, Oboe. F, BERNHARDI, Bassoon, 

O. OESTERLE, Flute. C,. PIEPER, Horn. 

C. REINECKE, Clarionet. G, E. EAGER, Piano, 


The only organization of the kind in the United 
States. Open for engagements, Address JOS. ELLER, 
143 Second Avenue. 





WILLIAM C. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 
October 1. 





EsTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon. abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent reek on 
application. 





Schubert Conservatory of Music. 


by com- 


All branches of Music taught 
petent teachers only. 


Send for Catalogue. 


216 57th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FREDERICK VINAL, Cc, J, SCHUBERT, 
TREAS, AND Sec'y. Prus, 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


15 MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





| concert 


Address 35 Union Square, New York, | 





ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 
ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Vocalists and "OF SE for concerts, 


tours, oratorio, church and 
Correspondence on both sides of the 


opera, 
salon 
Atlantic, 

attractions. 


Information regarding all musical 
Correspondence solicited, 


MR. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
MANAGER, 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 





New York Office, 1 &3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


WUSIC AND [)RAMATIC RT. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


METHOD, 








HOWARD VOICE 


Lessons by mail give the pupil separate, then com- 
bined contro! of just those half dozen gentle efforts of 
tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheek, and throat 
and respiratory organs which evolve the powerful 
and beautiful tone of artistic singing. 

Send for circular containing full description, al- 
most incredible testimonials and a list of Mr. How- 
ard’s published works. 

* You certainly may use anything I ever have 
written regarding the lessons, for they are TRULY 
WONDERFUL, as all my papils agree, I have had most 
marked success since I have been using the few that I 
have received of them.”—Mary M. Ritchie (Voice 
Teacher), Caldwell Female College, Danville, Ky. 

Address JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 





The Virgil Piano School, 


26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 


This is a school devoted exclusively to the study of 
the PIANO, 

FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
tional method- of the PRACTICE CLAVIER A 
SPECIALTY. 

By this method artistic results are far more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured than by any other. 

Teachers trained in the methods and use of the 
Practice Clavier. 

For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


Flute—Mr. Otto Ocesterle. 

Oboe —Mr. Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet—Mr, Richard Kohl 
Bassoon —Mr, Adolf Schst. 

French Horn—Mcr. Cari Pieper. 
Cornet—Mr, Carl Sohst. 
Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch 
Composition—Dr. Dvorak 
Harmony and Counterpoint 
Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein, Mr, F. Q. Dulcken. 
Sad feg rele. 

Mr. Johannes W erschinger, Mr. Alberto Frencelli, 


OFFICERS: 
Mrs. qaunasre M. Tuurper, President. 
on, Wittiam G. Cnoate, Vice-President. 
Hon, Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer, 
Mr. Epmunp C. Stanton, Secretary. 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. 
FACULTY: 
Director, Dr. AnTontn Dvorak. 
Singing. 
Signor Romualdo Sapio. Monsieur Victor Capoul. 
Mr. Christian Fritsch, Mrs, Beebe Lawton. | Miss Leila La Fetra 
Mr. Oscar Saenger. Miss Katharine W. Evans. | Chamber Musi —Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Mr. Wilford Watters. | Orchestra—Mr. Frank Van der Stucken. 
Singine—Preparatory— —Miss Annie Wilson, Chorus—Dr. Dyorak 
Opera oo r. Victor Capoul. Assistant—Mr, Rubin Goldmark 
Conductor of Opera—Mr. Anton Seidl, History of Music—Mr, Henry T. Finck. 
57 reer Bl ignor Ernesto Belli. Diction—Mr. W. V. Holt 
Operatic Chorus—To be selected, /talian—Signor Pietro Cianelli 
Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. Deportment— Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran 
Piano, Fencing—Monsieur Régis Senac 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Mrs. Jessie Pinney Baldwin. i ccompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Miss Adele Margulies. Mr. Leopold Winkler. Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year 
Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker. Entrance examinations will be held as follows: 
Preparatory—Piano. Piane and Organ—September 12% and 13, 
Miss Mabel Phipps. Miss Carrie Konigsberg. | ¥ a, m. to 12 m. and 2 to 5 p. m. 
Miss Adelaide Okell. Miss Grace Povey. Harp,’ Cello and all Orchestrai /ust 
Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. tember 15, 9 a mw. to 12m, 


Organ. Violin—September 15, 2 to 5 p. m. 
Mr. Samuel P. Warren. Mr. Horatio W. 


j September 19, 20 hy 1 21, from 9 to 
Harf—Mr. John Cheshire. and 2 to 5; September 21, »10p. m., 
Violin. 


Compo m—October 3 +4, 7: from 9 a. m, to 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg 


12 m. sad ‘2 to5 p.m. 
Mr. Juan Buitrago. Cher 


November 2, from 8 
Mr, Jan Koert. Orchestra—Novewber 7, from 4 
Violoncello 


3 For further particulars address 
Mr. Victor Herbert. EDMUND C. STANTON, Secretary, 
Contrabass—Mr, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET (Near NEW YORK. 
(Formerly 81 Fifth 

XAVER SCHARWENKA, - 
PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO 


Stage 


from 


Sep- 


Parker 12, 


Madame Camilla Urso, 
Mr. Jan Koert. 
Viola— 


10 p.m, 
to 6 p.m. 


Mr, Emile Knell 
Ludwig Manoly. 





Madison Avenue) 


Avenue.) 


Director, 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 


ROYAL 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers 


mn History of Music every S 


musical students, from 
receive a uniform: | 
| Students and Faculty C 


All grades of 
upwards to the most advanced, 
excellent and systematic instruction in all branches of 
music. | Fashionable and accessible location 
The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments | 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and | 
American fame. | 
FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General 


Examinations begin September 1, 


beginners | 
| 
Lectures « aturday 


mcerts a special feature 


Spacious and finely appointed studios 


Students from a distance wi ! 


be assisted in procuring 


desirable boarding places 


Manager. 


Fall Term begins September 19, 
Students can enter at any 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches 
¢ oncert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of 
nsemble, Quart«t and Orchestral P’ laying ; Harmony, Composition, History of the A®sthetics of Music, 
Language. 
THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually. 

Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by ad iress sing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Acade 


time. 





Solo Singing 
all kinds ; 
Italian 


Royal Professor, Director my 





AUGUST GEMONDER. AUGUST MARTIN GEMUNDER F RUDOLPH GEMUNDER. 


BET. SI¥AVE & BROADWAY. 


WHOLESALE AND RE PAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 


BO OS FY & #: O Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 
"3 BOOSEY EDITION 


Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


ENOCH @ SON, London, England. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
HERSCHEL FHNTON, 
—— DEALER IN -—— 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, Xc., 
Yo. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
ee OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. 




















PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 








CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFAOTUNRERNS. 


New YORK. 


BOSTON. 





CHICAGO. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE 


Motropolitan College of Masi 


OPENS JULY 1, 1892. 


All advantages 
A reduc- 


per cent, for the Summer 


Boarding accommodations, 


of the Winter School retained. 


i 


lion « 


Term, Send for particulars, 


Ww. GREENE, 
19 and 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 


Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYM, K. Y. 


RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


WM.A. POND & CO. 


25 UNION BQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Hi. 





Masens 





la addition t 


a their own very popular publications, 
keep a 


the Sheet Music and Music Books published in 
this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth, 
Noosey, Peters, Litoff and all other principal 


foreign editions 

New Illustrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos, 
Guitars, Flutes, Harps, Corneta, Strings and 
all other Musical Inatrumenta mailed free, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Of various makes at lowest prices, Write us if you 
intend purchasing 

Special attention given to supplying the wants of 

teachers in every department of music. Correspondence 

solicited All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered, 

Send for catalogue Everything in the musical line 


Chickering Hall, New York. 


Academy of Opera. 


PRANK YAN DER STUCKEN, Director. 








.N Academy of Opera in 
English will be opened at 


Chickering Hall on October 10, 


with a view of giving a practical 
training to singers who would like 
to join the operatic profession. All 
standard operas will be in study. 
Special arrangements made for 
professionals who want to add to 
their répertoire. Personal appli- 
cations received daily, between 9 
A. M. and 1 Pp, M., beginning 
September 26. 


ee ey ee 





| 


Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will person- 
ally supervise the rehearsals and take charge 
of the musical department of the organiza- | 
tion, while an excellent stage and acting di- | 
rector will attend to the histrionic education 
of the members. A fencing master and com- 
will also be attached 





petent ‘' répétiteurs "’ 


to the institution, 
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J. RAYNER, 
MAHOGAND 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST., E. R, 


NEW YORK. 


FULTON and MORGAN STS,, 


CHICAGO. 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 


31 LINKSTRASSE, 


BERLIN, 


GERMANY. 





i 


TOWERS 


THE ...--° 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


NEW Yo RE. 
p.rectorn, JOHN TOWERS, vvri or 


PINSUTI, London, KULLAK and MARX, Berlin. 


Opens September next, Interim address, care of 
G, Scuirmer, 35 Union Square, New York. 
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NOTICE. | 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each, 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 


and their excellence has been universally commented upon. 


We have received 


numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 


. Christine Nilsson 


Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 

Alfred Griinfeld 
Ktelka Gerster 
Nordica 

Josephine Yorke 
Ww. C. Carl 

Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 

Albani 

Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Valesca Franck 
James T, Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Jenny Broch F 
Marie Louise Dotti 


| Marie Jahn 
| Fursch-Madi—2 


John Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke _ 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow. 
Franz Lachner. 
Louis Lombard. 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

E. M. Bowman 

Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 

Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 

S. E. Jacobsohn 

C. Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L. Heckle 
Edvard Grie 

Adolf Henselt 

Eugen d’ Albert 

Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 

Achille Errani 

C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 


Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 


Wa. R. Chapman 
Montegriffo 
Mrs. Helen Ames 


Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson,M.D. 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Boito 

Paul von Janké 
Carl Schroeder 

John Lund 

Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 
Wm. H. Rieger 
Rosa Linde 

Henry E. Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S. Weed 
Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E, Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Voge! 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M., Foerster 
J. H. Hahn 





Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 
Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
zalassi 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


Joseff 

Julia Rivé-King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A.L, Guille 

Ovide Musin 

Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

George Gemiinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W.Edward Heimendah! 
S. G. Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 


Victor Capoul 

Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A. A. Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D, Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutten 

Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 

Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C. F. Chickerin 
Villiers Stanfor 

Louis C. Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr. and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Gotze 

Adele Lewin 

Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 

Laura Schirmer 

P. S. Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop. 
Max Bruc’ 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski. 


E. M. Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F, Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E, A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C. A. Cones 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 


William W., Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Grant Brower 
F. H. Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |' Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Mr. & Mrs. G. Henschel 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Josef Hofmann 
Gndel 
Carlotta F, Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
ary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
. J, Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
George H. Chickering. 
John € Fillmore 
Helene C. Livingstone, 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 
Carl Busch 
Alwin Schroeder 
Mr. and Mrs. Nikisct. 
Dora Becker 
Jeanne Franko 
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‘that deafness in this music ridden age is a veritable 


he Musical Courier. 


boon for the composer. Mrs. Marshall believes that 
music in masses is the modern art, and that the epic 


| is replacing the lyric in music. As England is fast be- 
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OR the instruction of some of those who suppose 
F that a journal like THe MusIcAL COURIER is 
edited by one person it is necessary to state that 
there are associated in the capacity of active editors 
eight writers on this paper who are at work from 
week to week and year to year to produce the arti- 
cles, criticisms, essays and editorials that appear in it. 
The amount of salary alone drawn by these eight 
writers in one week is as large as the whole cost of 
producing the Art Journal” for 
month, including the barber's bill of Brother Thoms. 
We do not refer, of course, to the business depart- 
ment of THE MusICAL COURIER, which keeps busy a 
half dozen editors, bookkeepers, stenographers and 


« American one 


collectors. 
? _ 
ENRY T. FINCK, who is finishing his life of 
Wagner and enjoying his summer outing at the 
same time, had the following in last Saturday's « Even- 
ing Post ;” 

It is an odd fact that while the young Russian school is in the concert 
hall more radical and advanced than even the German followers of Liszt 
and Wagner, Russian opera, as cultivated by Glinka, Rubinstein and 
Tschaikowsky, follows the old lines as laid down by the Italians snd Mo 
zart. Their operas are, in other words, a mosaic of unconnected arias, 
duos, quartets and choruses, with ballads to make them still more like a 
variety show. This old-fashioned character of Russian opera accounts for 
its failure. Of Rubinstein'’s twelve operas not one has kept the stage 
regularly outside of Russia ; and Tschaikowsky's are only known in his 
An attempt was made to acclimate his ‘* Onegin”’ in 
The critics agreed 


native country, 
Hamburg during the past season, but did not succe ed 
that the process of putting new wine into old bottles was not acceptable, 
and that Tschaikowsky, like Rubinstein, was much better suited for the 
concert hall than for the opera house. 


EVERAL midsummer magazines contain some 
S excellent notes on music, chief among the num- 
ber being the August ‘‘ Cosmopolitan,” with an illus- 
trated article called « Curiosities of Musical Litera- 
ture,” by Alfred Veit, a clever, cultivated cosmopolite, 
feuilletonist and pianist. Mr. Veit draws attention 
to some startling resemblances in music and his con- 
tribution is of particular interest to pianists, and 
written in a style easily appreciable by the laity. Mrs. 
Julian Marshall, in the current number of the “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” holds forth on “ Music for the 
Masses ” in a very entertaining fashion, and believes | 


| an art.” 


| despotic rule of the Emperor. 
musicians are democratic in their tendencies, as they 


| coming Wagnerian this may account for the writer's 


According to this study music is rapidly be- 
Else- 


belief. 
coming part and parcel of English national life. 
where the writer calls music * an element rather than 
Tehre is good stuff in this article. 


‘World " is responsible for the following para- 
graph : 
Some of the distinctions of rank which prevail in the Fatherland seem 
curiously absurd. A son of the great violinist Joachim, a lieutenant in 
an infantry regiment quartered at Frankfort, was recently removed from 


| - ; , 
| the roll of officers at tne request of his colonel because his father took 


part in aconcert at Frankfort. This performance, in the opinion of the 


| colonel, “‘ was incompatible with the dignity of the German u#iform.” 


German notions about this subject are somewhat different from those held 


| in the United States, where a violinist's son may become the son-in-law of 
| the highest State official and be honored for his talents and his parentage 


alike. 
If this be true it only further proves the miserable 


| degrading conditions of German life under the iron 


Naturally enough 


have been denied social privileges in the Old World 


privileges which are instantly accorded them in the 


New World if they be worthy of them. 


Hey Peabody Institute, of Baltimore, has a large 


endowment fund and a portion of it was set 
aside for the purpose of enabling students of music 
to develop their taste under the auspices of a prop- 
erly conducted conservatory of music. This fund is 
in the hands of trustees who are responsible to the 
people of Baltimore for its proper disposition, and the 
fact that the conservatory has accomplished #// in all 
the years of its existence subjects these gentlemen 


to the possibilities of a moral indictment. They can- 


| not plead ignorance, for their attention has frequently 


been called to the somnolent condition of the con- 
servatory, and they are otherwise, even if not musi- 
cally, intelligent men, Conservatories in small cities, 
conducted entirely by private resources, are flourish- 
ing, are productive as qualifying institutions, whereas 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music has distinguished 
itself among American musical institutions as the 
emblem of lethargy in the musical affairs of the 


country. 





THE EXPOSITION, 


recently 


IMPORTANT NEWS FROM 
| ap following communication 


ceived: 


was re- 


MBIAN (¢ 
Ill., August 1, 


Wortn’s Court 


HICAGO, 


M MISSION, ‘ 
1892. | 


Editors Musical Courier 


Camille Saint-Saéns has accepted the invitation of the exposition to 
come to Chicago next summer. Although the date is not absolutely fixed, 
it is probable that Mr. Saint-Sa€ns will choose either May or June for his 


visit. He will conduct programs of his own compositions and will appear 


as organist and at chamber concerts. 
The Bureau of Music is much gratified to be able to make this an 


nouncement, 

The gratification is not confined to the Bureau of 
Music, as musical America will welcome with open 
arms and admiring epithet the advent of that truly 
great musician, Camille Saint-Saens, composer, organ- 
ist, piano virtuoso and littérateur. In Dvorak, direc- 
tor of the National Conservatory, and Saint-Saens the 
exposition will have two great musical lions; but it 
is to be hoped that the suggestion of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER, that the representatives of American music 
(conductors, composers and executants) will be invited 
to participate in the councils of Messrs. Thomas and 
Tomlins, will not be overlooked. Just here it would 
be well to quote what the musical editor of «Town 
Topics” has to say in this connection: 


I much question if the cause of music will be materially advanced by 


| the appropriation of $125,000 or $150,000, to be expended upon St. Cecilia's 
| art in Chicago during the progress of the fair. 


What proportion of the 
total sum will go into the pockets of the favorites of the hour—Mr 
Thomas, Mr. Tomlins and Mr. Wilson? How much will be laid out on 
foreign tours in quest of celebrities, on office expenses, and so on, is more 
than I dare estimate, but that a goodly amount will dribble away before a 
note is sounded may be depended upon. Withal, I think that one engage- 
ment made thus far is a judicious one—that of Camille Saint-Saéns, who, 
I learn, is to visit Chicago in June. Saint-Saé@ns is one of the foremost 
composers of Europe, and his orchestral works have become almost as 
familiar to American audiences as they have grown to Parisian music 
It will be a great pleasure to behold this eminent musician con- 
Moreover, Mr. 


lovers. 
ducting some of his achievements, as he will certainly do 
Saint-Saéns is a virtuoso of distinction—a first-rate pianist, and, as an 
organist, absolutely Aors /igne. His decision to favor Chicago with his 
presence for a brief period consoles me for the absence of the little 
German band whose departure fiom Europe the Emperor, I hear, posi- 
tively refuses to countenance. 


Just such criticism as the above is to be expected, 


and makes it all the more necessary that the music at 
the Columbian Exposition will not be relegated toa 
one man concern, If it is to be national at all it must 
necessarily be placed beyond the stigma of being 
Theodore Thomas’ or W. L. Tomlins’ or any other 
single man's scheme. America should be represented 
in council as well as in concert. Otherwise “« Town 
Topics ” has sufficient warranty for its criticisms, 
Here is another bit of news from Chicago: 


OLUMBIAN COMMISSION, i 
», I., August 3, 1892, | 
It is in 


Wor.p's ¢ 

CHICAC 

Mr. Chadwick's music to the ‘‘ Columbian Ode’ 
three numbers. The first is a short orc’ estral introduction containing the 
theme of the finale and chorus which apostrophizes the svirit of freedom 
The second number is in lyric form with solos repeated by the chorus and 
This number typifies Culumbia as the 
“lady of hope, lady ot joy and lady of beauty."” The finale begins with 
an orchestral tone picture embodying the words ** Lo! 
The composer has used for 


is finished 


closing with an animated tutti. 


clan on clan the 
world's brave nations gather to be one!"’ 
this three bands of trumpets, trombones and military drums to be sta 
tioned about 200 feet apart in the north, south and east, respectively (a la 
Berlioz). A march tempo beginning with drums alone, the trumpets 
answering one anotherin different keys, culminates in a grand unison for 
the chorus at the wordone. After a short phase for the chorus 4 capella 
the theme of the hymn: 
Along her blessed shore, 
One heart, one song, one dream, 
Man shall be free forevermore, 
And love shall be supreme 


breaks in, sung in unison, by children’s voices, This is immediately re- 
peated by the full chorus in harmony. Then a short 
“Up raise her banner to the shining sun,.’’ The work closes with the 
hymn once more for the full chorus in unison, accompanied by full orches 
The whole of the music together will occupy 


fugue to the words 


tra and all the extra brass 
twenty minutes in performance 
The John Church Company, of Cincinnati, will publish the work 





THE « MUSICAL YEAR BOOK." 


NCE more Mr. George H. Wilson's welcome 
() ‘Musical Year Book” of the United States is at 
hand forthe season of 1891-2. It is the ninth volume 
of this valuable pamphlet, from whose 100 pages may 
be gleaned the progress this country has made in musi« 
What 


and Boston alone may be gathered by comparing the 


the past season, music has done in New York 
number of pages occupied by the respective record of 
each city. The 
the former over thirteen (the programs of 


latter takes about eleven pages and 
Mr. S. P. 
This 


is a close though not a conclusive showing, for New 


Warren's organ recitals not being included). 


York is superior to Boston in variety of musical en- 
tertainment, and of course the opera tips the scale in 
our favor. Boston has beyond peradventure of a 
doubt the better permanent orchestra, however, and 
in that respect can always regard New York's superior 
pretensions (even the much vaunted operatic season) 
with a Hub-like calmness. 
somewhere in the dim background, while Chicago 


As usual, Philadelphia is 


and Cincinnati are well to the fore. 

Altogether Mr, Wilson’s book makes an agreeable 
showing. Itisindexed, and can be had at 154 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass., of G. H. Wilson, The following 


tables are worthy of record : 


BY AMERICANS AND Composers RESIDENT 


IN AMERICA, 


NEW COMPOSITION 


Place of First 


Composer Performance 


Baltimore 
Boston 


Overture in E flat 

A pastoral prelude 

Dance and march of the Gnomes 

Two symphony fragments from 
* The S ng of Roland 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A. Massin E flat 

Strong, Templeton... Symphony,‘ Sintram"’ 

Shelley, H.R Symphonic poem, * Francesca da 
Rimini” 

Piano quintet 

Cantata, ‘* The 
Love"’ 

Overture, ** Hero and Leander 

Hymn, * Phoenix Expirans’ 

Festival overture 

Cantata, *‘ Nain’ 

Mass in C minor 

Suite for orchestra, op. 42 

Cantata, ** The Captive 


Williams, Marga’t E 
Chadwick, G 

De Koven, R 
MacDowell, E. A 


Brooklyn 
Chicago 
Andrews, G. W Cleveland 
Baldwin. S.A Triumph 

Minneapolis 
New York 


Fleischmann, 
Springfield, Mass 


Chadwick, G 
Severn, E., Jr. 
Norris, Homer A 
Adams, G. A. 
MacDowell, E. A 
Herbert, Victor 


Worcester 


Works BY NATIVE AND RESIDENT AMER ¥ COMPOSER 


PERFORMED ARROAD. 


Place of Per 


Composer, Ticle formance 


Piano concerto, No, 2 D minor At meeting of 
Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Mu 
sikvereins, Ber 
lin, June 1, 1801 
Mrs 


MacDowell, E. A 


Pianist, 
Carrefio 
42 At St. Petersburg 


Suite for orchestra, op 
At Leipsic 


Strong, Templeton... ‘* The Haunted Mill’ 


The above table was established to mark the norma! growth 
Consequently neither the concert 


Nore 
abroad of music written by Americans 
of his own compositions which Mr. Van der Stucken was invited to give 


| in Antwerp nor the series of orchestral concerts given in German cities 


under the direction of Mr, F. X. Arens is recorded 
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When American works are given abroad (I do not mean by 
Mr. Arens) the American press does not take the trouble 
to collect the good criticisms, and in Mr. Arens’ case it has 
done just the reverse. The ‘‘ Musikalisches Wochenblatt,”’ 


HARDLY FEASIBLE, 





HF has been received 
and the idea of the writer, while not being feasi- 


Carried to 


following communication 





T 











i] is haps worthy of consideration. . A 
ble perhay orth 6° ical for instance, has had many appreciative and often very 
ts logical nclusion no one could criticise musical | opthusiastic notices within the last few years. American 
ts ! S | 7 t > ree 3 , " sph 
art but musical artists and the results would composers do not need the excuses that might be legiti- | 
mply be too awful to contemplate, We all know mately urged when one considers the great disadvantages 
hat havoe professional musicians create when they | they labor under and their almost heroic efforts for recog- 
ticise their peers Here is the communication : nition, but they do crave that encouragement they so 
7 uy often get abroad. To class them together and grudgingly 
4 uf very valuable journal is open to free inquiry and comment, admit they have some technical ability is not only unjust, 
‘ a some information throug ts colum ri ll be o . 
x om were * mrongn * umns which will be of | 10+ it more or less forces them to look elsewhere for recog- 
t thers besides myse! fa 
‘ e some idea regarding the province and duties of a “critique,” nition. 
he universal belief that his work should be impersonal. By what As for the remark in Tue Musica. Courier that ‘ Bach, 
sndard, then, were the participating artists reported from the M. T. N. | Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Berlioz and 
Jew York Musicat ¢ PT id I bee (which ill ’ 
, v York M , Me 4 ee saith pes Wagner are some of the causes of the Americancomposer,”’ 
' prevented) | would have suggested that the ery significant addi se . aes" * p 
ude he by-laws, and relating to the engaging of players and | '* 18 certainly true, but it is just as certainly true of every 
ersa ire meetings of the association, be applied to the reporting | composer in the world (of no matter what nationality) who 
' came afterthem. I for one am proud of the pedigree. 
Ir ew f ersno heed paid to either praise or censure if it E. A. MAcDowELI 
nest m u ers. This rule, 1] think, should be applied in the + bgpag aoe 
alm of n ' where there such license allowed in criticism and san aan 5 pone 
sethaalt matibidar ainda AHS. | OPERATIC PROSPECTS, 
| YN interviewing Mr. Abbey, of Abbey & Grau, who 
Lf Vv FRO : ‘DOW. | . 4 
1 LETTER FROM E, A, MDOWELL, has just returned from abroad after making con- 
RK, kk, A. MacDowell, the composer, has favored | tracts with his artists for the coming season of opera, 
ue MUSICAL COURIER with the following let- | the “Sun” has this to say : 
ter, in which will be found an expression of his views The new company for the opera is now practically completed. Jean 
on the much talked of American concerts. That it and Edouard de Reszké and Jean Lassalle, the trio who made the success, 
of the opera last season, will be heard again, and so will Miss Emma 
will be read with much interest goes without saying, | kames, Miss Margaret Reid and other favorites. Those who are to be 
or not only is Mr. MacDowell one of the foremost | beard for the first time in this country are Mrs, Calve, who ranks asa 


stage beauty as well asa fine dramatic singer, and who sang before Queen 


con sers of this country but he has always oppose . ‘ : 
ompos “ . . : ppos d Victoria twice at Windsor Castle last month, and Mrs. Melba,an Aus- 


American concerts, believing ver y justly that in | tralian, who possesses a high soprano voice, and who made her first notable 

America the native composer should take his chances | *’°°* '" Paris. Mr. Abbey signed a contract with her in London just 

i before he sailed, Caroline Fierens, a soprano irom the Grand Opéra in 

with the rest, and not be singled out for indiscrim- | Paris, will mate her American début, and Olympa Guercia, an Italian 

inate praise or censure, contralto, who sang at Covent Garden. will sing forthe first time in this 
rhis is what Mr. MacDowell writes: unre 

Mr. Abbey will have two new tenors, one of them Francesco Vignas 

Mr. MacDowe..'s Lerrer, who created the tenor, 14le in Cavalleria Rusticana”’ at the Shaftesbury 

Editor Wusical Courier Theatre in London, and sang the part for one year there. The contract 


: with the second tenor whose name Mr. Abbey doesn't reveal, has not yet 
1 


| 
‘American concerts "’ that it is rather mystifying to me to 


» much has been written lately about Mr. Arens and his 


been signed. Edmond, a baritone, and Giovanni Tanzini, a basso, are 


also new comers 





The orchestra 
will be under the alternate leadership of Anton Seidl and Enrico Bevig- 


find one side of the matter left entirely untouched by the | for eight years premitre at the Vienna Opera House. 
Mr 


spondent of an English musical journal, and called the writer 


press Wilson quoted the adverse criticism of a corre. | 


nani, with Mr, Louis Saar as assi-tant. The season will comprise thirteen 
weeks, beginning at the Metropolitan Opera House on November 21. 


During the Christmas holidays the company will sing in Chicago for two 


an *‘authority.’’ THe Musicat Courter quoted the New York 


weeks. 
There is a 


‘*Tribune’’ last week as having taken the trouble to trans- 


late and more or less indorse a couple of articles which well founded rumor to the effect that 
Now, both Mr, Wilson and 


appeared in Vienna newspapers, Jean de Reszké will not be able to sing for at least a 


the  Tribune’’ have criticised most of the works given by year, This will be a sad blow to the season, which 

Mr, Arens, and their own opinions clash very much with | without the Pole will be very weak in tenors. Mr 
“ . Ad “Vv . te . 

those of the ‘‘authorities”’ they quote. In fact the ‘‘au- | Oscar Hammerstein has also returned from abroad 


It 


interesting to learn in one paper that Professor Paine and 


thorities’’ clash unpleasantly among themselves. is 


and besides visiting Japan and Paris must have in- 








myself are the ‘*Mendelssohns of the New World,’’ while | . i 4 ; 

the other paper charges Professor Paine with being |‘ Promising wonders for his operatic season on 34th 
‘plainly influenced by Schumann and Spohr,’’ and says street, which is to begin January 15 and end April 20. | 
that my suite (the second movement of which is not | Whata Megillah ! 

‘*based on an idea imitative of the shalm’”’) is full of 


of the (How 


and ‘*‘the croaking of the Wagner ravens 


reminiscences ‘* Zentralogie.’ respectful 


The Only Method. 


” ” 


Zentralogie 
is to that culture which the critic so exclusively claims)! 
Mr 


American 


Bive Mountain Lake, ' 
Hamilton County, N. Y., August 27, 1892. { 


Editors Musical Courier : 
” article entitled “The True Art of Sing- 
which neither Mr. Wilson (whose opinion has always been ing,’’ by H. T. Finck, of the * Post,”’ appearing in 
And | Tue Musicat Courter of July 27, requires a few correc. 
just here is the point ; do our own critics (of whom I person. | tions. The author of the above named article has a per- 
sistent and mischievous way of misrepresenting things and 
of making a great show of defending questions which no 
one denies, and thus leading the mind of the reader from 
the real issues. It would be absurd to claim that all or 
nearly a'l the world's great singers have been Italians, and 
further, | have never heard any person maintain seriously 
To amass facts and figures to prove this 


Wilson’s English ‘authority ’’ says practically that the 


works given are worthless—an opinion with 


unfettered) nor any other American critic has agreed. 


ally have always been rather proud) confess that they are 





**authorities '’ quoted ? 
not, of 


worthless criticisms, and by calling their authors ‘‘ authori- 


If they do 


inferior to the foreign 


why then reprint a set obviously incorrect and 


ties,’’ or agreeing with them, thus directly contradict what 
they of the The 
**Musikalisches Wochenblatt,”’ the “ Leipsiger Tagblatt,”’ 


themselves have said same works? 


that they were. 
is entirely unnecessary and is meant simply to confuse, as 
everybody knows the nationalities of Sonntag, Jenny Lind 


&c., had criticisms signed by well-known and reputed 
critics, who wrote as enthusiastically of the works given 


confreres have ever done. and Billington. 

Does the musical critic of the ‘: Post’’ deny that these 
artists sang the Italian method? This is the question of 
real importance. At the time of these great artists nothing 
was thought of but the Italian method, and every aspiring 
artist either went to Italy to study or took lessons from an 
Italian teacher at home. It is only since the instruction of 
| such methods as the German and the appearance and 

sufferance of the class of cheap vocal teachers that over- 
| run New York city, that the decline and scarcity of great 
artists have been noticed. 

Let our dear friend of the ‘* Post’’ remain in his proper 
element and give criticisms of symphonies and the con- 
certs of Mr. P. Gilmore ; when he essays farther and criti- 
cises the voice the result is somewhat amusing. 

We have only to refer to the praises he heaped upon the 
efforts (please accent this word) of Mr. Vogl and Sophie 

| Traubmann during a past German opera season to show 
| the true value of his knowledge and the trustworthiness of 
his criticisms of the voice. In the same issue of your pa- 
per is an article on Bayreuth ; it states that Kaschmann, 
an old Italian opera singer born in Trieste, excels all the 
other artists, who are mostly Germans, in his vocal 


as their American Yet just 
these criticisms are ignored by the ‘*Tribune,’’ and Mr. 
Wilson even implies that they were obtained by unfair 
Why? 


Lam not in sympathy with American concerts and have 


mcans. 


steadily opposed Mr, Arens’ undertaking both by letter to 
him and by refusing to have anything whatever to do with 
it. The concerts are over now and I think it a pity they 
were ever given. If they did harm, certainly the reprint 
ing of such thoughtlessly written criticisms can only in- 
crease the harm. On the other hand if itis necessary for 


the American public to hear all about Mr. Arens’ concerts, 





why not report them fairly? Mr. Arens received many 
compliments on his leading from the foreign press ; why 


I had nothing to gain or lose by his under- 


should he not get the credit for that also? do not know 
Mr. Arens. 
taking, 
oftener given abroad than in America, 
be a gross injustice not to admit that the criticisms, which 
evidently derived their animus from the unfortunate title 


as my orchestral works and concertos had been 


It would, however, 


of the concerts in question, were more than balanced by 


The new star of the ballet is Cerale, who has been | 


cidentally encountered the “ Blarney stone,” for he | 


THE RACONTEUR. 
> 
A Tale of Woe. 

In eight cantos and one hac fabula docet (composed expressly for 
and dedicated to ** The Raconteur,” by his friend, ** The 
Author of Sixteen"’). 


When in these days of drought and heat 
There comes a lack of news, 

* The Raconteur "’ doth sally forth 
Some victim to abuse. 

With addled pate and 4ated breath 
(Like sucker on a hook), 

He hies him to that list of names, 
Yclept subscription book. 


Il. 
Most eagerly doth he pursue 
His self appointed quest. 
Until by chance what mind he has 
Doth wan-er to the West 
For recently in Cleveland town, 
With M, * N. A. horde, 
He claims he was with * beer galore "’ 
And music muchly bored. 


Ill. 


And as he scans his project o'er 
Forsooth to get its pith, 

He thinks,“ Ha! ha! ‘tis time a 
We jumped on Wilson Smith.’ 

Forthwith he sharpens up his quill, 
Dips it in blood and galls, 

And from the caverns of his skull 
His scattered thoughts recalls. 


gain 


IV. 


So as he settles to his task 
With fire his cheeklet glows, 
Until it vies in ruddy hue 
The color of his nose. 
There was this difference 'twixt the two 
(I say ‘t without offense) : 
The checklet colored as he wrote, 
The nose at more expense. 


Vv 

But as he looked the program o'er 
And pondered well, I ween, 

He finds in cipher written there 
The * Author of Sixteen.” 

And so this nightly knight of pen 
Doth formulate his scheme, 

Until that cheek once rosy red 
Like beacon light doth gleam. 

VI. 

But here—alas, for well laid plans 
His nose begins to grumble, 

And ‘neath the vesture of his vest 
Is heard a smothered rumble. 

For nose doth yearn for juices rare, 
And stomach 'gins to wonder 

How ‘tis the cheek of this their man 
Is stealing a} their thunder. 

Vil 

And so, to make my story brief, 
A finis to my tale, 

Our knight was forced to quit his task, 
And seek his peace in ale 

For when the no e controls the man, 
And stomach holds the spoil, 

The head and cheek, however large, 
Perforce must both recoil 


Vill, 


So when again the task resumed 
Our worthy * knight galore” 
Had lost his scintillating wit, 
His thoughts were but a snore. 
In vain he tried with bleary eyes 
His striking nose to throttle, 
His fingers clutched in wild despair 
The" M. T. N-Ale"’ bottle. 


HAC FABULA DOCET, 

A moral to this gruesome tale 
I feel I needs must add, 

Although this summing up of facts 
Hath made me wondrous sad : 

When you have aught against a man 
'Tis best your spleen to bottle ; 

And when your senses leave you quite, 
Tis best its neck to throttle. 


CLevecanp, July 29, 1892, 
: ioe read the above one would suppose that I 


Witson G. Smiru. 


was a beery butcher with a fiery nose. My dear 
Wilson, you make better music than verse, but I forgive 
you. Particularly I can declare with an absolutely clear 
conscience that I am mof the author of ‘*My Own 16 Com. 
positions,’ nor did I make at any time in THe Musica, 
Courter any allusion to them. The other other man wrote 
you up, Smithy, and I now heap coals of fire on your soft 
coal Cleveland skull by printing your amiable effusion. 
Try again, Wilson G. 
. * 

I am in an idle merry humor to-day, the weather is 
languorousand I don’t feel like work, soI will let somebody 
else don my cap and bells and make music. Let me see 
what | have at hand. Ah, read this: 

REGINALD DE KOVEN ON MUSIC, 

Your Mars musician would clasp this article to his bosom. All those 
here below who want to know what the musical world is doing should do 
the same. Mr. De Koven, the best writer of music that we have, writes 
every week for the Sunday ** World.’’ He can compose a little thing to 
make you weep, like ‘Oh, promise me that some day you'll be mine," or 
he can philosophize on musical questions most profoundly. He is most 
valuable and instructive. His article this week would appeal to the Mars 
man anxious to find out where we are in our musical development. He would 
be surprised to learn that we are only getting used to music which means 
something and tells its own story, as does Wagner’s, would be highly de- 
lighted with Mr. De Koven's description of rude Eastern music, and 
would speculate profoundly on our knowledge of music as a therapeutic 
agent, finding it hard to believe that we are still practically ignorant on 
that score. 

* 
eR 

This was in iast Sunday’s “‘ World,” and De Koven, 
who is as modest as he is talented, must have blushed con- 
siderably when he read it. Call him down, Mr. De Koven— 





others which were as appreciative as anyone could desire. | methed. 2 





I mean the editor who perpetrated the above. No wonder 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Eiward Delille held up the ‘*World”’ as an ‘awful ex- 
ample” of American journalism. 








The “only man in town” has favored me once 
more. With pleasure dol give him space. If he keeps on 
I shall certainly abdicate. You read his ‘‘ Patti Farewell’’ 
last week? This is equally as good. The best part of it 
all is that he can talk equally as well about the curiosities 
of musical literature as handle a cunning pen. Und so 
Veit er. Here is his latest : 


Another Version of Pudor versus Piano. 

St. Perer—Who is there? 

SHADE—Gutestes Herrchen! It is I, Pudor, Sochléblicher 
Konigl, Sachsischer Doktor der Rechte with the 
order of the Red Rabbit, Vierter Klasse, 

SHADE OF Liszt—Good heavens! It is that fellow Pudor, 
Peter ; don’t let him in! 

St. PeTreER—Why not? 

SHADE OF LisztT—Because he has been fulminating against 
the piano. 

St. Perer—But I let Theophile Gautier in, and you never 
said a word. 

SHADE oF Liszt—That’s all right. 
how to play the piano. But this fellow, if 1 am not 
mistaken, was the director of a conservatory and 


Gautier didn’t know | 
} 


| St. Perer—Keep still, you fellows back there, or I'll put 


speaks of a Klavierseele, and therefore admits of 
the immortality of the soul of the piano (Mo Men- 
delssohn, don’t grin as if you never heard of such 
a thing before), and consequently Tony recognizes 
the piano as immortal. I know, Pudor, that you 
will agree that Tony knows a point or two about 
these things, and [At this moment a noise is 
heard in the rear. ] 

Sr. Perer—Hello! What's up there now? 

Voice oF FiorENTINO—Dick Wagner and Rossini are having | ae 
a fight. Rossini said that Dick’s** endlose Melodie” | material interests only ; 
reminded him of awfully long maccaroni that tasted 
well at first but got to be monotonous toward the | 


F. X. Arens. 


ELDOM in the musical history of the United 


States has an American citizen won more universal 


or more immediate appreciation from musicians, music 
critics and the musical public of Europe than F. X. Arens, 
whose strong features adorn the front page of this issue. 





Through his American composers’ concerts abroad Arens 


has dispelled the erroneous notion prevalent in European 
musical circles that we Americans were given over to 
that we were a people without 
ideal tendencies of any kind, and that particularly in musi 
cal matters we were entirely devoid of the creative spark. 
end and was very indigestible sometimes. While some critics, particularly those of the modern 
WAGNER'S Voice—Pest Pille von Pesaro! 
Rossini's Voice—Best-Bille ? Che vuol dir questo? Corpo 
di Bacco! Icksein kein Bille. 
WaGner's Voice—Maccaroni-fressender Faullenzer. 


Rossini's Voice—Maledetto tedesco! 


school, went into raptures over the American compositions, 
the most reactionary ones were almost without exception 
Non é vero Olympe ? forced to acknowledge that America is rapidly coming to 
the fore as a music producing nation ; that its composers 
Io sono il gran Ros | even now are possessed of originality and freshness of 
sini. Le cygne de Pesaro, monsieur ! | fantasy, marvelous command of technical resources (often 
WAGNER’s VoiceE—Non, non 
de Pesaro. 


Rosstni—Lasciammi, Olympe [trying to get at Dick]. 


fine 


> 


pas le cygne, mais le singe times resulting in entirely new orchestral colors), 
and, above 


sense for euphony, peculiar rhythmic powers, 


all, a strong idealistic tendency and a striving after all 


that is highest and noblest in art, which, coming from 


‘the land of the rolling dollar and smartest business 


you both out. 


simply took our European brethren by surprise, 


to 


men,’ 
While 


SHADE oF LisztT—Now to return to our subject. Pudor, 


Arens’ advent the existence of the Ameri 


you ought to have known better. [Looking at his up 





ought to know better. 

St. Perer—There now, Frank, don’t be mean. It’s cold 
outside and the fellow is shrinking like a pickle in a 
bottle of vinegar. 

SHADE oF LiszT—All right, then. Let him in and we'll all 
take a whack at him. (While St. Peter is fumbling 
about looking for his keys). Come along, Wolfgang- 
erl, wake up, lazy fellow! Friedrich, il faut ap- 
prendre un peu plus de pudeur 4 ce Pudor. Schind- 
ler! get your copy book and tell Ludwig what this 
business is all about. Never mind bothering about | 
that problem, John Sebastian ; when Boh’s protégé | 


comes up he'll give you a few lessons on it and then 
you'll see your way clear. In fact, all you fellows, 
Felix, Jo Haydn, Johnny Field, Georgie Handel, Sieg 
Thalberg, stop making such a noise and join us. 
We want to give this man a rousing reception 
Jakey Offenbach, don’t stand in the way there ; Peter 
can’t open the door. 

(Amid profound silence enter the shade of Pudor with an un- 
steady step. He had been ona spree the night before, celebrating 
his victory over the piano.) 

St. Peter (furious)—Good gracious! 
with you? 

SHADE OF PuDOR (pointing with a significant gesture to the 
seat of his masticating organs and regarding the 
ground with a melancholy look) — Merschendeels 
Pfirsich-bowle. 

VoIck FROM THE REAR—Go for him, Frank! 

SHADE OF LisztT—Now look here, Pudor, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for presenting yourself in such | 
a state, and as soon as you can stand on your pins 
again I want you to tell me the truth about that 
piano question. We boys up here have been reading | 
the papers lately, and they contained a lot about 
your saying that the piano is doomed, that it must 
go and all that sort of nonsense, and now we want to 
know it from your own lips. 

SHADE oF CHOPIN—Est-ce vrai, monsieur, que vous désirez 
—(to G, S., who is pulling him by the coat tails) allez- 








What’s the matter 


vous-en, vous m’embétez a la fin! Oui, Monsieur 
Pudor. 
SHADE oF Liszt—Never mind, Fred ; give him a chance to | 
talk. 


SHADE OF PuDoR—Weess knebbehen, if [had known that you 
read the newspapers up here I would have waited 
untilthis piano storm had blown over. The fact of 
the matter is I did not persecute the piano, the piano 
persecuted me. Whenever I tried to write one of 
those works which were destined to be hooted off 
the stage, whenever one of them was performed, the 
din of the piano drove me mad and I could not think. 
Supposing I wanted to enjoy a couple of lagers at 
night with some of my friends in a nice little beer 
garden, from a thousand windows the wail of the 
piano rang through the night. 

VoIce FROM THE REAR—That’s so, Frank. I remember when 
you had yourschool in Weimar those fellows pounded 

* at their machines thirteen hours a day. They'd 
wake me up at 4 o’clock in the morning, and—— 

Sr. Perer—Silence there ! 

SHADE oF Liszt—That’s no argument. I understand that 
Tony Rubinstein has been saying some nasty things 
about me and Hector Berlioz lately —— 

SHADE OF BERLIOZ—Le diable m’emporte si—— 

Sr. PeTer (interrupting him sternly)—No profane language 
there, if you please. 

SHADE OF BERLIOZ—Je voulais seulement dire que—— 

St. Perer—Shut up there! One at a time. 

SHADE oF Lisztr—As I was about to say, Tony has been 
abusing some of us fellows up here (there now, Dick, 
don’t stand and make faces), but in his book he 














| CHorus oF SHADES—Make him practice the Virgil clavier 


| as the ** Locust Point Chicken,"’ gave of the performance of the Mozart 
| concerto tor two pianos at the Peabody Conservatory last night. 


watch.] It is too late to continue the controversy. | can composer was almost unknown abroad, he now has 
Peter wants to put the light out and you fellows are | come to be a recognized factor in the artistic world, 
all sleepy. Bob Schumann might have said a word, | which, by the way, cannot fail to exert a potent in 
but everybody knows 4e never talks. Now, Pudor, | fluence on American musical productiveness, both as 
as the spokesman of the crowd, I have been chosen | to quality and quantity. To have paved the way for 
to deliver the sentence of the court. What shall it | this international recognition, is the indisputable merit of 


gifts, artistic as well as patriotic enthusiasm, indomitable 


be, boys? X. Arens. And it required a rare combination of musical 
| energy, diplomacy and business tact to achieve this re 
the of 


labors abroad Arens was secretary, cashier, impresario, 


fifteen hours a day for ten weeks. 


They surround Pudor and carry him off to pay for the drinks, | markable result. For two years his missionary 


St. Peter catches an inguisitive little devil, who has been peeping 


in, by the nape of the neck and flings him back into the other yard. | \ibrarian and musical conductor, all in one person, Thanks 
to his personal efforts his concerts were invariably at 
* 

. 


* 


I think that about settles Dr. Pudor. I am the 
victim of the following from the soporific city of Baltimore. 


tended by the créme of the musical public and profession. 
Thus the American composers were introduced to Professor 
Raif, Professor Becker, Max Bruch, 
Professor Schroder, Kapell- 


Klindworth, Professor 
Rich. Dr. 
meister Pauer, Nicode, 


It is the thrilling account of a prize fight twixt Faelten and | Strauss, Lassen, 


It is called : Kremser, Schradieck, 


Courlaender, the pianists. Rubinstein, 


F ; if Leschetitzky, Bruckner and many others too numerous to 
The Locust Point Chicken’s Opinion. 

“It was Faelten that begun it. If it hadn't been for Faelten there 

wouldn't have been no fight. But, you see, Faelten was sitting at one 

end of the stage a-fingering of a Knabe grand piano, and he begun cast 


mention. Many and hearty were the encomiums of these 


artists on the American composers and Mr. Arens’ presen 
tation thereof, the essence of their expressions being a 
ing innuendos at Courlaender in the shape of little runs and trills over the | geDUine surprise that such works should have remained 
ivories. Well, Courlaender wasn’t the sort of a man to stand no dog-gone | 
foolishness of that kind, so he comes back at Fvelten with a roaring up 

from the bottom of his Knabe grand piano, that he let Faelten see that it 

was there” 


unknown to Europe for se long a time. 


After the above it may surprise our readers somewhat to 


such at least is the account that Barney Magee, best known | learn that Arens is a self made maninthe true American 


sense of the word. We will not detain them with a lengthy 


Mr. Ma- 


rehearsal of his checkered career. Suffice it to say that he 


gee is a professional pugilist recently converted to the paths of peace by 1 hi i t l and therw t | 
. secure s education, musical and otherwise, pa 

the Salvation Army, and who now goes in for virtue and culture. He, or 5 : sc Y 
| however, still looks upon matters of art from the professional view, and, | ternately working and studying, beginning as a chores 
of course, regarded the piano duo of these eminent artists as an effort to | boy on the farms along the shores of Lake Erie, 
knock each other out, Marquis of Queensberry rules | rapidly running through the various stages of coun 

He says: ‘* As soon as I laid eyes on the two men I saw that Cour- y : 

try schoolmaster and organist, grocery clerk, packer 


laender wasn't in first class condition, and Faelten was a little too fine 
drawn—one had too much flesh and the other not quite enough—both 
looked game though, and when the referee Hamerik, I think the name 


for a crockery house, college student, organist and choir 


| master in Milwaukee, music student, professor of music at 


was Asger Hamerik—called time, both men toed the mark very plucky, Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y.; student at the re ryal 
The horn blowers and fiddlers formed a ring and they went at it. Faelten, . " ! ¢ Munich and Ds yng tively (whict 
| sic schools of Muni¢ an esden, respec rely (which 
| who had take» boxing lessons from Raff, threw himself into a good posish music sch , I y 
latter institution he left with the highest honors ever 


and led off at Courlaender a rattling chord straight from the shoulder ; 
Courlaender stopped it, and replied atthe mug of Faelten a tooth loos. 
ener on the black keys, Then they got into close quarters and it was 
hammer and tongs, sometimes Faelten ahead and sometimes Courlaender. 
When Faelten runs up the ivories Courlaender runs down: when Cour- 
laender makes a shake and a run Faelten sees him and goes him one 
better. If Faelten puts in chords of the diminished seventh Courlaender 
he counters with arpeggios in O sharp minor, 


awarded, ¢. ¢., a prize testimonial), conductor of the Phil 


harmonic Orchestra and a German male and mixed chorus 
at Cleveland, Ohio. After five years at this latter city he 
once more returned to Europe, this time to delve more 
deeply into the mysteries of vocal lore, and besides for the 


O, it was lovely ! purpose of studying the methods of such conductors as 





* I was just about to offer Mr. Morrison, who is a cheerful sport, two to Hans Richter, at Vienna, and Hans von Bilow, at the Be: 
one on Courlaender, when all at once Faelten begins to sling octaves at | 2 dhe . ; . 5 y 
I never see sich octaves. lin Philharmonic Concerts. Mr. Arens considers it his 


Courlaender, They was red hot. Courlaender 
weakened. The fiddlers tried all they could tocheer him up. Fritz Gaul 
sawed a hole through his fiddle and Referee Hamerik he waved his shillelah 
in the most encouraging way—but no use. The round ended—first blood 
for Faelten. 1 think they called the round allegro, or some sich name. 

** When Referee Hamerik calls time for the second round both men came 
up smiling, and began sparring shy for wind, It was a melancholy go, 


good fortune that while at Berlin Felix Weingartner was 


called to the opera house of that city, for in him he claims 
to have found his ideal in the way of subjective conduct 
casion to study 


|ing. Ere this Mr. Arens had had ample o¢ 


Levi’s, Schuch’s and Dr. Willner’s ways and methods, and 






andante con expressione, or some sich low spirited thing. Now, melan 
choly is Courlaender’s strong suite. He is a Dane, and took his boxing 


| during his extensive travels he attended concerts conducted 


by Lamoureux, Carl Schroder, Rubinstein, Reinecke, Sucher, 


lessons from Gade and Grieg, and knows how to be solemncholy in a way 
that nobody can understand south of the line of perpetual snow, where 
people live in ice huts and drink train oil cocktails. Well, sir, he just laid 
Faelten out on melancholy. Tears were dreenin’ down Referee Hamerik's 
cheeks like a wet umbrella, The whole audience was in a damp condi 
tion. At last Faelten burst right out crying and gave in—first knock 
down for Courlaender. 

** Mr, Leutbecler, the bull fiddle player, took Courlaender back and 
sponged him off. Fritz Gaul, the first fiddle, sponged off Faelten, and | he sang for a whole season. 
Hamerik he called time for the rondo allegro. Both men went in to win, | : i 
They ripsnorted up and down the finger boards. The fiddlers couldn't | have profited from these various masters and models, he 
begin to keep up with them At last they just stopped. I thought Ref 
eree Hamerik had called a foul, but they told me afterward that this was 
the cadenza. Well, sir, the fiddlers just looked on and didn't draw a bow 
while these two game chickens fit it out. It was hammer and tongs and 
no mistake. Both men were in chancery at the same time. Just then the 
fiddlers broke into the ring and began playing again, and Hamerik he 
decided it was a draw. But it was the prettiest fight I have seen since 
I've experienced religion.” 


Rich. Strauss, Lassen, Klindworth, Cowen and many lesser 


lights. 
Being aware of the widely divergent methods required 


for drilling and conducting chorus as compared with or 


chestral training, he purposely went to that arch master 
of choral training, Prof. Dr. Franz Willner, in whose choir 


But whatever Mr. Arens may 


claims to owe his fundamental principles of conducting to 
the 


cilian Society, whom he describes as a genius in his way. 


Prof. John Singenberger, president of American Ce 


It was through this gifted conductor that, some fifteen 


years ago, the attention of Arens was first drawn to Wag 


ner’s brochure, ‘* Ueber das Dirigiren ;"’ it was also under 


“2 his guidance that Arens, then a youth of twenty-one years, 


. + 


| compiled a treatise on conducting, which while confining 


The other man certainly did the walking this week. | itself to the province of choral conducting, nevertieless 


Yours in idleness. | covered the whole ground as far as the fundamental and 
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never varying principles are concerned. Unlike many others 
who after having become famous will quasi disown their 
intellectual parentage, Mr. Arens entertains the most pro- 
found respect and warmest gratitude for his first guide on 
the thorny road to conductorial honors, Let the subjoined 
extracts from the press show in how far Arens’ lifelong 
ambition to become a great conductor was justified by his 
let them also prove with what justifiable 





natural gifts ; 
pride and enthusiasm Mr. Arens conducted the works of 
colleagues, which enthusiasm he seems to have trans- 
mitted to orchestra and audience alike, It were very in- 
teresting to reprint what the papers say of the various 
composers, but space forbids more than some general re 
marks 
Deutsches Volksblatt,’’ Vienna, July 19, 1892 


A lasting impression we received through the American composers 
Up to date America was held to be a land which, though doing 
homage to the masters who have attained to honors in the Old World, 


concert 


could not lay claim to creative powers of herown, Since July 5, how- 
ever, we know that in America the genius of industry by no means rules 
all, predominantly, crushing all higher sentiments; nay, that to the con 
trary the muse of tonal art is beginning to soar mightily on her young 
wings. * * * What these composers have written excels above all 
through glorious euphony, a quality one sorely misses with certain Euro 
pean masters, who are being much pampered by our reactionary critics 
* * * Mr. Arens, who conducted the whole program without notes 
established himself as a sovereign master of his art. He led the orchestra 
with striking vivacity, each moment knowing how to govern his musicians 
according to the most intimate emotions of his will. His fellow country 


men are to be heartily congratulated at having such an eloquent inter 


preter of theirart, * * * 


Dresdener Nachrichten April, 1801 


This new feature in the musical world was bound to arouse universal 
interest, inasmuch as we had been accustomed toimport all sorts of use- 
fuland practical things from the land of the Yankees, such as potatoes 
grain, gold and diamonds, petroleum, corned beef and sole leather, &« 
but by no means veritable orchestral scores or other things ranging with 
the liberal arts 

Well, the American concert has proven that, thanks to the efforts of 
Huropean art pioneers and the fertile soil of American intelligence 
America can now boast of composers whose vocation and creative 
talents are unmistakable, * © * Mr. Arens had not only rehearsed the 
lengthy program with comprehensive knowledge in a short time, but he 
also led the performance with fine artistic taste and routine The concert 


was deservedly well app!auded 


** Musikalisches Wochenbliitt,’’ Leipsic, April 21, 1892 


* * * The Americar compositions, thought to date totally unknown 


here, did not fail to leave a marked impression and to be instructive as to 
the style as well as the high artistic earnestness of transatlantic musical 
production, In the interpretation of these works Mr, Arens showed him- 
self a highly intelligent and exceedingly fine conductor, of lively imagina- 
tion and eminent powers. The artist was honored by hearty applause 


|** Leipziger Zeitung,’’ April 11, 1892.] 


A most interesting concert, presenting American orchestral composi 
ions, was given at the old Gewandhaus by Kapellmeister F. X, Arens, 
from America, an artist in whom we learned to know and appreciate an 
exceedingly fiery and spiritual (geistreich) conductor of eminent formulat- 
ing facultie * * * Under the excellent leadership of Mr. Arens these 
pieces were produced ina very praiseworthy manner; they commanded 
the warmest sympathies of the lis'eners and were received with hearty 


applause 


[* Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung,’’ Vienna, July 8, 1892 
After giving vent to its surprise at the naked fact that orchestral scores 
were being written in the land of the “ rolling dollar”’ and the ** smartest 
business men,"’ after deploring this fact because of these new conditions of 
things the hungry European music makers would ere long have to expect 
a McKinley bill prohibiting the impor ation of European music and mu- | 
sicians, it continues; If now one cannot accord the Americans the honor 


of being pathfinders it cannot be denied, on the other hand, that they 
stand on the most intimate footing with all technical resources of their 
artand that they know how to render them subservient to their inten 
tions with astounding ra/inement, The orchestra is treated throughout 
with a lively sense for color and euphony (Klangschiin), resulting here 
and there in new and original Klang combinations. The musical con- 
struction tin pleasing contrast to the enormous utterances of our ultra 
modern writers) excels through logical developmert and positive forms, 


the tone language itself being noble and elegant and supported by poetic 
ideas and enlivened by fresh rhythms, * * * As to the conducting of 
Mr, Arens—he conducted the whole program from memory—there pre 


vailed but one voice of praise. With an orchestra entirely strange to him 
he had in a few rehearsals worked out all these difficult compositions to 
the minutest detail. Mr, Arens evidently is filled with a noble enthusiasm 
for his cause, but he also knows how to impart this enthusiasm to his 
orchestra ; he harangues and clectrities his players to the best feats imag 

inable, Light and shade, energy and delicacy cling slavishly to the point 
of hie baton, Mr. Arens has earned his laurels honestly 


* Wiener Tagblatt,’’ July 6, 1892 
Unreserved praise is due to the orchestra, which played the very diffi- 
cult pieces in a masterly manner, and to the energetic conductor, Mr. 
Arens, who had studied the whole program most exquisitely with this 
body. Mr. Arens met with exceedingly warm applause 


| Again in edition July 7, 1892 

As to the performance there prevailed but one voice of admiration | 
throughout the hall, The exposition orchestra has stood its fire test and | 
the conductor, Mr. Arens, has proven himself an eminent leader 





{** Wiener Extrapost,”’ July 11, 1802 
Phe greatest praise is due to Mr, Arens, who as conductor performed 
veritable deeds of heroism, He treated the orchestra as a virtuoso would 
his instrument ; he knew how to draw from it the greatest effects. His 
energy. his dash and fire were also communicated to the orchestra, which 


solved the unaccustomed task to perfection, 


{** Dresdener Nachrichten,"’ April 21, 1892.) 

After saying that Europe could not afford to let such fine compositions 
pass by unnoticed and expressing its hope that the best thereof would 
tind admis,ion into European concert halls, it continues: Mr. Arens isa 
conductor of no ordinary significance. Without craving after effects he | 
teels the beauties of the score and knows how to produce them to the | 


greatest possible effect. Mr. Arens evidently is the right man to carry on 
this propaganda for the art of his country. 


{** Wiener Fremdenbiatt,’’ July 6, 1892.) 

After testifying to the success of the concert it says: Mr. Arens, who 
conducted the whole program from memory, and who proved himself to 
be a highly gifted conductor of esfr/¢ and temperament, was honored 
with much applause and a laurel wreath. 





{** Die Presse,’’ Vienna, July 6, 1892.) 

The crchestral effects, which are crowded on the musical tone pictures 
of the Americans, were worked out by the orchestra with eminen virtu- 
osity, and Mr. Arens presented himself as an exceedingly fine conductor, 
who knows how to i.wspire his orc»estra and to render it subservient to 
the intentions of the composers to the minutest detail. The audience was 
very kindly disposed to Mr. Arens and his cause, also receiving the com- 
positions with muchappleuse. From the exhibition committee Mr. Arens 
received well deserved recognition (wohlverdiente Ehrung) in form of a 
mighty laurel wreath. 


{" Deutsche Zeitung,’ Vienna, July 6, 1892.) 
Mr. Arens conducted with fascinating dash (mit hi sreissendem 


Schwung.) 


** Neues Wiener Tagbiatt,”’ July 11. 1892 | 

After dwelling at length on the rapid progress America is making in the 
domain of the liberal arts, as again forcibly demonstrated through the 
American composers’ concert, adding a few spicy remarks on the 
McKinley bill, the Austrian mother-of-pearl and meerschaum pipe indus 
tries (which the McKinley bill actually crushed to the wall), it continues, 
however: Aside from these harmless remarks, which are not intended to 
be pointed in any particular direction, we can state with pleasure that 
the American concert was an exceedingly fine success (ein tiberaus 
glinstiger Erfolg). Above all, Mr. Arens showed himself to be a con- 
ductor of circumspection, routine and finesse, who possesses the faculty to 
skillfully lead great masses and to inspire them for their task. His com 
position also met with stormy applause. At the conclusion of the first 
part Mr. Arens was made the recipient of a magnificent and beautiful 
laurel wreath, which undoubtedly will be to the distinguished artist a 
valuable souvenir from Vienna and the success he achieved there. 


{** Deutsche Kunst und Musikzeitung,’’ Vienna, July 10, 1892.) 


RIER. 


| 
| 
| 





| 
After speaking of the great applause the Americans received at the hands | 


of the audience, which, it says, consisted mainly of musicians and earnest 
connoisseurs, after also mentioning the fact that the concert was particu- 
larly interesting because these composers had theretofore never been heard 
of in Vienna, this musical journal goes on: The performance of a!l these 
works by the exhibition orchestra under the skillful conductorship of Mr 
Arens was quite excellent (ganz ausgezeichnet), The orchestra followed 


| every hint of the conductor, the numerous ritardandi and accelerandi of 


these modern compositions with astonishing accuracy, everything sound- 
ing beautiful and full of swing and dash, 


|** Leipziger Tagblatt,”’ April 12, 1892.) 
* * * The American concert wascalculated to change the somewhat poor 


| opinion our German musicians had hitherto entertained as to their art col- 


leagues across the Atlantic into the very reverse, What an aggregate of in- 
telligence, sense for beauty of tone colors; what technical mastery did we 
find in these compositions, And withal there was fantasy, and glowing, 
bold and original fantasy at that. 

We must be grateful to Mr. Arens for these interesting acquaintances, 
among whom we first must reckon the se f sacrificing artist himself. Mr. 
Arens is an eminent conductor, full of fire, passion and artistic impulses 
He governs the orchestra with remarkable sovereignty, and his interpre- 
tation of the art work excels through wonderfully plastic reproduction of 
the intellectual! contents as well as through genial conception thereof 





{* Neue Zeitschrift ttir Musik,”’ Leipsic, April 27, 1892.] 

After dwelling at length on Mr, Arens’ self sacrificing, ardent labors in 
behalf of his almost entirely unknown and non-appreciated countrymen, 
it cominues: Mr, Arens' conducting reveals deepest and most noble en 
thusiasm, which he, gwasi, by way of magnetism, knows how to transmit 
to his orchestra. The latter, incited to higher accomplishments trough 
the genial inspirations of its leader, surprises the audience by its delicate 
yielding of the most subtle suggestions of the director's baton. Mr, 
Arens must be of no common order, for it certainly is no easy tas< to edu 
cate an orchestra in but three rehearsals to such a point as to bring out all 
the beauties of the works and the passionate effects of well weighed dy- 
namics so perfectly. * * * Hats off before the Americans, 

{** Deutschland,”” Weimar, March 27, 1892. ] 

After exceedingly favorable comments on the interesting musical treat 
as presented at the concert of Mr. Arens, it continues ; 

Up to date we had been accustomed to see musicians, singers, conduct 
ors, in fact everybody who was desirous of gaining laurels and gold, swim 


over to the land of dollars: but not to see artistic productions imported | 


from this selfsame land to this country. Accordingly, the idea has grad- 
ually become prevalent with us that the inhabitants of the New World 
were not much better than semi-barbarians in musical matters, with whom 
the gospel of art had not as yet found a field for its creative powers, But 
the concert on Wednesday night has taught us to know better, for a 
number of finely conceived musical works were presented which surprised 


| us by the peculiarity of their conception, as well as by the virtuosity of 


Mr. Arens, who also proved himself a very talented composer, con. 
ducted all the works quite exquisitely ; he understood how to bring out 
all the effects and delicacies contained therein. In this he, of course, was 
admirably supported by our excellent orchestra, which yielded to every 
hint, were it ever so slight, and,which, after but two rehearsals, felt at 
home with the technically very difficult works, as if they had played 
* Americans"’ all their life long. 


|" Die Chorgesang,'’ Weimar, May 1, 1892.) 

The editor of this musical journal, who holds the posi- 
tion of court organist at Weimar, in an open letter to Leo 
Kofler, the well-known New York musician, says among 
other nice things : 

There appeared in the old city of the muses a young and bold American 
conductor for the purpose of introducing American tone poets in our 
*Iim-Athen.'’ Now let me tell you, when this man returns to his own 
country you. and particularly the American composers, may well entone 
Hiindel’s chorus from * Judas Maccabeeus,"’ *‘ See the conqu’ring hero 
cometh,” for Mr, Arens has not only distinguished himself as a gifted 
composer, but also as one of the very best conductors known to us. Asan 
orchestral chief of the first order, he, with but two rehearsals, succeeded in 
carrying out subjoined program in a brilliant manner, our celebrated court 
orchestra assisting. * * * As one of the musicians remarked to me, 





| 
| 








somewhat startling fact that a young American conductor 
should venture into effete old Europe to regale it with the 
musical productions of the United States, says : 


Lo! and this venture succeeded beyond all expectations. The con- 
ductor, in the full prime of life, understands how to inspire an orchestra 
with his own energy and enthusiasm and to produce the greatest result 
possible with the material at his disposal. Concluding, he remarks: 
* Weimar has listened to many grand concerts conducted by Franz Liszt, 
&c., but, anyhow, the American concert was a great musical event in the 
‘ city of the great dead.’ "’ 

['* Berliner Fremdenblatt,’”’ February 2, 1892. | 

In his capacity as conductor Mr. Arens deserves a special word of praise. 
In the sovereign treatment and elaboration of the different compositions 
he showed himself anew as a thoroughly equipped and exceedingly tine 
artist (feinttihliger Klinstler), under whose direction the orchestra did full 
justice to the works under consideration, The audience thanked him re- 


peatedly by several enthusiastic recalls. 


A Leipsic correspondent to the ** Anglo-American,” April 17, 1892. | 

Asaconduct r Mr. Arens stand$ very high. He has a marvelous com- 
mand of the players, a magnetic influence, a fire and therewith a depth of 
sentiment which he causes to be felt by each player. It may be described 
as wonderful that with only three rehearsals he produced from an or- 
chestra entirely strange to him such gradations of lightand shade. * * * 
We should like to see what an orchestra working daily with Mr. Arens 
would produce! We do not think he would stand second to Mr. Nikisch, 
whose departure from Leipsic was so much regretted by all music 
lovers. * * * 

We could fill many more columns were we to reprint the 
many nice things other Berlin, Hamburg, Sondershausen, 
Leipsic, Dresden and Vienna papers say as to Mr. Arens’ 
conducting but space forbids. We conclude by reprinting 
two testimonials which also speak for themselves: 


{From a testimonial of Mr. Wilhelm Blanck, director of the Schwantzer 
Conservatory, Berlin. ] 

Mr. F. X. Arens conducted the solo and chorus classes at my conserva- 
tory from October, 1891, to May, 1892, His comprehensive and thorough 
musical culture * * * has so assisted him in his particular capacity as 
vocal instructor that | do not hesitate to consider him one of the foremost 
masters in this domain. I have watched the surprisingly favorable results 
which Mr. Arens has achieved as vocal instructor with the liveliest in- 
terest. His accurate knowledge of the voice is based on comprehensive 
personal studies, which he pursued under Prof. Julius Hey, as also on 
acute observation and experience, according to the individual tendencies 
of each pupil, he knows how to develop and refine the vocal material to 
its fullest capacity. I would particularly recommend Mr. Arens as choral 
conductor ; his methods of educating a chorus and of rendering it self 
reliant are most excellent. I can only regret his departure from Berlin. 
{From a tes.imonial of Prof. Julius Hey, the well-known voice builder and 

pedagogue. | 

Mr. Arens has studied vocal culture with me, and with conscientious 
diligence has acquainted himself most thoroughly with my vocal method. 
By his practical results as teacher of voice at the Schwantzer Conservatory 
of this city he demonstrated that he has fully grasped the theory of art 
song in all its bearings, for in a short time he has achieved remarkable re- 
sults with his pupils. * * * Be it especially remarked that Mr. Arens 
1s a thoroughly educated musician, composer and a brilliant conductor. 
Accordingly I earnestly and most warmly would recommend Mr, Arens to 
all vocal students who are looking for a rational teacher and trustworthy 
musical guide, 

It would seem that Mr. Arens’ knowledge of the voice, 
added to his many qualifications as conductor fitted him 
in a special manner for the position as director of large 
choral masses at May festivals and the like. We under- 


| 
| stand that several cities are anxious to secure Mr. Arens’ 








** A less intelligent and brilliant conductor would have needed four weeks | 


for the same achievements.”’ In this regard, Mr. Arens certainly isa 
whole man, ** whose equal it might be difficult to find,” 

In a correspondence te the ‘‘English and American 
Register ’’ the same littérateur, after dwelling on the 


| 


services. 


From Ischl., 





BRUCKNER, LESCHETIZKY, EssirorF, PADEREWSKI, Epstein, 
BRAHMS, HELLMESBERGER, STRAUSS, KOCZALSKI. 
Iscui, Austria, July 22, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

CCORDING to promise made when in New 
A York, I write a few lines to THE MusicaL Courier, 
chiefly of a musical nature, and trust they may not be un- 
interesting to some of your many readers. Onboard ship 
| fellin with three other musicians, Mr. Siegmund Deutch, 
the well-known and excellent violinist of New York ; Mr. 
Bauer, violinist, also of New York, and Mr. Heinrich 
Kohl. r, a pianist now living in Alabama, and together we 
managed to put in the time very agreeably, unless, as 
it actually happened, that one or more of the group were 
more or less under the influence of that terrible malady, 
seasickness, of which, alas, I may as well confess, I my- 
self wasthe greatest sufferer. That was the saddest part 
of it that I should be the one, but nothing was to be 
done but to endure it to the end of the voyage, which 
I did. Arriving in Bremen, Mr. Deutch (we were both 
bound for Vienna) and I immediately left for Berlin, in the 
evening attending a military concert which we thoroughly 
enjoyed. Who would not? The evening was perfect ; 
handsome women beautifully dressed, and I was going to 
say still handsomer men, were sitting all around or walk- 
ing along the graveled paths; we were hungry and tired 
of ship’s fare and had a splendid supper laid before us, 
with each a glass of Munich Hof Brau to sip along with it, 
and above all the delicious music floating through the 
trees, soothing us into dreamy tranquility, especially when 
we could only hear the murmuring woodwind with its 
languishing and caressing tones. 

The following evening we took a fast train to Vienna and 
arrived there the next morning. As your Vienna corre- 
spondent has told you all about the exhibition, especially 
that part which is so interesting to the musician (I refer to the 
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exhibit of manuscript scores of ancient and modern masters, 
with their pianos, &c.), I shall only give you my impres- 
sions of the music I heard there and also of its performance 
The first concert I attended was a symphony concert, under 
the direction of Prof. Ferdinand Lowe, of the Vienna Con- 
servatoire, and consisted of a symphony in D minor, by 
Anton Bruckner; Beethoven's overture to ‘‘Coriolan;”’ a 
couple of Berlioz pieces, and Wagner’s Vorspiel to ‘‘ The 
Meistersinger.’’ These were all splendidly played, particu- 
larly so the Beethoven overture ; but the greatest applause 
followed the Bruckner symphony, and after each movement 
the composer was called out eight or ten times. Such an 
ovation! It really did me good, for the work is a profound, 
deep and majestic composition, with broad, expansive, 
noble themes, and magnificently worked out; only the de- 
velopment portion, ‘' free fantasia,’’ is a little tedious, be- 
cause so long; if it were curtailed the effect would be 
improved, for after all there are certain bounds which 
ought not be transgressed even in the composition of a 
symphony. One can say too much, and that it seems to 
me is Bruckner’s chief fault, but in every other respect the 


work is a great and scholarly creation, worthy to rank with 
Robert Schumann’s, which some critics say are the greatest 
which have been written since the great Ludwig died. 
Lowe is a capital conductor and directed the whole con- 
cert without notes, except the Berlioz extracts. The 
second concert I had the privilege of attending was also a 
symphony concert, conducted by Prof. H. Graedner, the 
program comprising two novelties, viz, ** Night Music,’’ 
for string orchestra, by a Viennese composer, Richard 
Heuberger, and a Concertsttick for piano and orchestra by 
T. Labor, who is blind and also lives in Vienna. Other 
numbers were Weber’s overture to ‘‘ Oberon,’’ Beethoven's 
‘*Eroica’’ symphony, and Lanner’s ‘ Pester Waltz.’’ All of 
those numbers were simply excellently played, but I shall 
only speak particularly about the two novelties spoken of 
above, The Concertstuck is a learned, clever work, indefi- 
nite as to form, in one movement, grave and gay alternat- 
ing, brilliant with rich harmonic coloring, and was most 
artistically played by a young lady (a pupil of Epstein’s), 
who has a finished technic and style and a round, full 
tone, although sometimes a little hard, but the piano may 


have had something to do with that. Her performance 


was well received, and amidst the cheering she almost ran | 


across the stage and caught the composer by the hand and 
led him upon the platform, where with his sightless eyes he 
gazed on the audience and kissed the fair performer’s hand 
again and again, and would take none of the applause to 
himself. It was a sad sight, the modesty of the man, his 
expressive face, although destitute of sight, lit up with an 
expression of delight at the reception of his work, and I 
noticed many in the audience wipe away a tear. Heu- 
berger’s ‘‘ Night Music’’ is charming. It is in four short 
movements, not unlike a suite, and should be heard in 
America. 

I also had the pleasure of attending a concert in the con- 
servatoire and enjoyed it immensely. The pupils showed 
themselves already to be artists, and their performances 
were finished toa high degree. I met Leschetizky, and had 
intended having some lessons with him, but his health is 
very much run down, and he was to start ina day or two 
with Essipoff (his wife) and Paderewski for Carlsbad, and 
enjoy a season of perfect rest. He was most courteous 
and pleasant, was delighted with Paderewski’s success in 
America, and indeed everywhere, and was very sorry that 
he did not feel able to teach any at all through the sum- 
mer and hoped he would some time see me again. Sohere 
I am in Ischl, studying with Epstein (of the Vienna Con- 
servatoire), a most charmIng man and magnificent teacher, 
and I am with him a great deal. we frequently taking long 
walks together over the mountains. He says none of the 
younger generation of great piano players plays as Rubin- 
stein and Liszt did. There was an indefinable something 
which almost evaded analysis in their performances, which 
has not been attained by any of the present virtuosi, great 
as they undeniably are. 

Ischl is well provided with 
Brahms, Hellmesberger, Epstein, Johann Strauss, Louis 
Svecénski, violinist (of Boston), Prof. Heinrich von Bochlet 
(of Vienna), and Grinn, also of Vienna, being here. Brahms 
lives a little way out from the centre of the town and has 


musical celebrities now, 


Van den Berg. He(incompany with his uncle Josef Salzer) 
intends visiting America the latter part of next winter to 
give some concerts. Now 1am afraid my letter is growing 
too long, so auf wiedersehen. W. O. Forsytu. 


PERSONALS. 


RSP Sam Ci" ea 
Florence Cooke.—Miss Fiorence Cooke, the violinist of the 
Walter Emerson Concert Company, is a daughter of D, P. 
Cooke, the Hartford, Conn., violin man. She will 
Gaspar di Salo violin from her father’s collection. 


use a 


The Lavins Going to Europe.—Mr. and Mrs, William J. 
Lavin (Mary Howe) sail September 3° on La Touraine to 
Europe. 
the purpose of getting up an operatic repertory. 


Good for Mr. 


Sousa, 


They goto Florence for an indefinite period for 


Sousa.—It is understood that Philip 
when he was leader of the Marine Band, was 
offered $1,000 if he would arrange to have his $13 a month 
musicians play the real brass instruments of an Indiana 
brass band manufacturer. Mr. Sousa wrote back to the 
band instrument maker that he might one of these days 
consider the offer, provided the Indiana maker would 
produce a better class of instruments. 

Mrs. Carl Alves.—Mrs. Carl Alves, the well-known con- 
tralto, is spending the summer at City Island. 

Galassi.—Galassi, who is now in Milan, will return to this 
country in time to sing at the Worcester Festival. 

Albertini,—Albertini, the Cuban violinist, will give a sea- 
son of concerts in this country, beginning about the mid- 
dle of November. 

Victor Clodio.—Victor Clodio, the well-known tenor, has 
been engaged as vocal instructor at the New York College 
of Music. 

Emma Juch.—Miss Emma Juch will soon leave for Europe 
to be absent for three years. She will first be heard in 
London, where she will sing in oratorio and concert as 
well as opera. 

A Stavenhagen Piano Concerto.—Bernhard Stavenhagen, 
the celebrated pianist, has just finished at Weimar a piano 
concerto. It will soon be published. 

Ehrlich’s Successor.—Prof. Heinrich Ehrlich has 
succeeded as music critic on the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt’’ by 
The 


been 


Alexander Moskowski, the feuilletonist and humorist. 
change is a happy one. 


Theodore Salmon.—Theodore Salmon, the well-known 
pianist of Pittsburgh, is at present visiting this city. He 
will go to Newport later in the month. 

Mr. H. P. Ayer, a promising baritone in Boston, is meet- 
ing with deserved success. Mr. Ayer is a pupil of George 
Osgood, and from all work in oratorio, church and concert 
bids fair to take an important position among musical 
circles, both in Boston and surroundings. 


Tua’s Reappearance.—Teresina Tua (Countess Balletta) 
will play next season in Germany, Austria and Holland. 
She is no longer a fiddle fairy. 

August Eura,x—The Danish composer August Eura is 
at present writing a new opera entitled ‘‘Cleopatra,’”’ of 
which the composer says that he has great expectations 
and will be superior to his first opera, ‘*‘ Hexen.”’ 

Helen Munktell,—The Swedish lady composer, Miss Helen 
Munktell, has recently been in Paris, where her one act 
opera, ‘In Florence,’’ will be produced during the present 
season. The opera has now been published with French 
libretto by the well-known music publishing firm Choudens, 
in Paris. 

Frida Schytte.—The young Danish violinist, Miss Frida 
Schytte, a late student of the Paris Conservatoire, is en- 
gaged to play during the next season at the Crystal Palace 
and Philharmonic Society’s concerts in London. 

Andreas Hallen.—The Swedish composer and Kapelmeis 
ter of the Royal Opera House, Stockholm, Mr. Andreas Hal- 
lén, has been invited by the directors of the Musical Exhibi 
tion inthe Austrian capital to represent the Swedish music 
at the international concert, which will soon be held, and 


| at which compositions from different countries will be per 


six rooms to himself, and may be seen any afternoon in | 


the Café Walter or taking a walk along the river prome- 
nade. 
looks much older; his hair and beard are gray, although 
his complexion still retains that ruddy hue. I saw him last 
night going along the road toward his home (where he has 
been since May) with his trousers rolled up (for it had been 


It was in 1887 that I first saw Brahms; now he | 


formed. 
Ludvig Norman, August S6derman and Andreas Hallén. It 
appears that Norway does not intend to send any of its mu- 
sicians to represent that country, and the directors have 


Swedish music will be represented by works of 


therefore asked Mr. Hallén to include among the Swedish 
music one of Grieg’s compositions. 
Deaths.—On June 24, at Coburg, Heinrich Brickner, the 


| celebrated scene painter of the Coburg Hof-Theatre, who, 


raining all day) and walking along bareheaded, carrying | 


his hat in one hand and umbrella in the other, gazing in- 
tently on the ground as he walked along. 

They have a very good theatre here and give nightly 
performances of plays and light operas, the other evening 


| singer’’ for the Bayreuth Festspielhaus. 





in conjunction with his brother, painted the admirable 
scenery to “ Parsifal,’’ ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ and ‘ Die Meister- 
He was in his 
eighty-seventh year. 

On June 25, at Dresden, Prof. Gustav Scharfe, an emi- 
nently successful teacher of singing, for many years pro- 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ being given. On Sunday the seven | fessor at the Dresden Conservatorium, aged fifty seven. 
On the 8th ult., at Paris, Pierre Tharaud—Mainvielle, for | 


year old pianist Raoul Koczalski gives a recital here, and 


| 


there is also one to-night by Tona Eibenschitz, of Stras- thirty-five years a leading violinist at the Paris Grand 
bourg. I met in Vienna aclever young pianist, aged fifteen, 
from Antwerp, a pupil of Josef Wieniawski, named Brahan 





| 





Opéra, previous to his retirement in 1872. 
On the oth ult., at Neustadt-on-Oier, Hermann Riedel, 


for many years a highly esteemed organist in that town, 
aged seventy nine. 

On the 14th ult., at Rome, Gaetano Palloni, esteemed 
vocal professor and meritorious composer of chamber 
music. 

On the 15th ult., at Venice, Raffaele Carcano, excellent 
choral conductor and professor at the Liceo Marcello. 

On the 20th ult., at Milan, Giovanni Faccio, father of the 
late eminent composer and conductor, Franco Faccio, aged 


’ 


eighty-four.—London ‘* Musical Times.’ 


Joseffy’s Vacation.—Rafael Joseffy, the great piano vir- 
tuoso, is recuperating in the Adirondacks. He has suffered 
recently from insomnia, the result of over practice. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


> 
* Falstaff. ”’—Verdi’s new opera, ‘ Falstaff,’’ is to have 
its first performance at Rome next winter, and not at Milan. 
The title role will be sung by the bass Maurek, who will 
visit Busseto in September to study his part and get the 
composer's intentions. 
Roeder and Meyer- Helmund,—The Berlin ‘Tage 
Prof. Martin 


Boston has completed an opera, ‘* Elleen,’’ having the same 


blatt’’ notes the curious fact that Roeder in 
subject as the opera ‘‘Der Liebeskampf’’ by Meyer-Hel- 
These 


created about the same time, and neither composer knew 


mund, recently produced at Dresden. works were 


of the other’s intentions.—‘*‘ Post.’’ 


A Study in Old Gold.—A trifle may affect the gaiety 
of nations, and it will be sorrowful news to many of his 
lady admirers that Mr. Paderewski has taken, in a literal 
sense, the advice so freely offered him by numerous street 
boys on his last visit to the metropolis and has got his hair 
cut. Mr. Steinert says his appearance is improved by the 
loss of those abundant locks, which an impressionable 
journalist has discovered were of the color of ‘ old gold.” 
But on this important point I fear I should prefer the judg. 
ment of some of those very silly young women who mobbed 
the Polish pianist on his recent recital! at St. James’ Hall.— 


London * Truth.’’ 


Government 
Ac 


cording to the ** Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik,’’ the annual 


Prussian Stinginess,—The Prussian 


does not spend quite as much on music as on military. 
music 


disbursement for is only $120,000, including the ex 


penses of the Academy of Arts and the royal church, 


London’s Royal Academy.—The Royal Academy of 
That the 
instruction given in this school is thorough may be inferred 


Music in London is to be rebuilt on a new site. 
from the fact that at a recent concert given by the pupils 
of the academy under the direction of Prof. Villiers Stan 
ford, such difficult works were played as Schumann's Gen. 
oveva overture, Dvorak’s symphony in D, Beethoven's con 
certo in C minor and the quintet from Wagner's * Meister. 


singer.’”’ 


A Fall Season.—lIt is rumored that Manager Lago 


will give a season of opera in the autumn in London. 


Perhaps Richard Strauss.—tlenrik Ibsen is said 
to be at present engaged upon the libretto of a grand opera, 
The of 
music is said to be one of the most distinguished of German 


having for its subject the Vikings. composer the 


musicians. 


A French Prize. 


10,000 frs. for a musical composition in symphonic 


The municipality of Paris offers 
or dra 
matic form, the contest being limited to French composers. 
Manuscripts will be received between January 16 and 
February 15, 1893, and the prize work accepted will be per- 
formed under the auspices of the municipality at its ex 


pense and in a worthy manner. 


A New Opera by Tschaikowsky.— lolanthe "’ is 
the title of a new opera by Peter Tschaikowsky, of which 
the composer is also the librettist, finding his materials in 


’ 


‘‘King Rene’s Daughters.’’ It will be produced at the 


Stadt Theatre in Hamburg next fall. 
** Samson et Datilau,”—At the Paris Grand Opéra Mr. 


Camille Saint Saéns’ Dalila 


preparation, and will be produced in October next, with 


‘*Samson et ” is in course of 


Mrs. Deschamps-Jehin and Vergnet and Lassalle in the prin- 


cipal parts. A new work, ‘*Stratonice,’’ by Fournier, is 
also to be brought out. 
Sondershausen Progrim.—tThe programs of the 


symphony concerts called Loh concerts, given under Prof. 
Carl Schroeder at Sondershausen, continue as interesting 
On July 17 the program consisted of Gluck’s 
D Haydn's D 


major symphony, Mozart’s overture of the ‘* Seraglio, 


as ever. 


overture ‘‘Iphigenie,’’ Bach’s suite major, 


" and 
the F major symphony of Beethoven. 
The * Sun” Says: Charles Edward Stephens, who 


died in London recently, aged seventy-one, was for a 
dozen years treasurer of the English Philharmonic Society, 
and was a nephew and protégé of the famous actress, 
Kitty Stephens (the dowager Countess of Essex) He was 


and had composed 


Fifty 


an excellent pianist and violinist 


several symphonies, sonatas, quartets, &c. years 








10 


ago he was elected a member of the Royal Society of 





Musicians, 

A Lalo Opera,—An unfinished opera, entitled ‘La 
Jacquerie,’’ by the late Edouard Lalo, the libretto from the 
pen of Mr. E, Blanc, is just now being completed by avery 
able young French composer, Arthur Coquard. The score 
of the first act has been entirely completed by its com- 
poser and is described by ‘‘ Le Ménestrel ’’ as of the highest 
artistic value. Another unfinished operatic work, ‘ Brinn. 
hilde,’’ by the late Ernest Guiraud, is being completed by 
Camille Saint-Saéns. Both works are to be brought out at 
the Grand Opéra, under Mr. Bertrand’s energetic manage- 
rent. 

Musical Autographs,—At an interesting and exten. 
sive sale of autographs recently held at the Hotel Drouot, 


in Paris, the highest price in the musical section of the col- 
lection, viz., $7 frs., was paid fora letter writen by Méhul 
to Rouget de Lisle, the author of the * Marseillaise.’’ A 
letter by Grétry, also addressed to Rouget de Lisle, 


fetched 44 trs., while letters by Spontini, Richard Wagner, 
and Lesueur were knocked down at 33, 30 and 26 frs. re 
sper tive ly 

Marcella Sembrich.—Marcella Sembrich will sing in 
Mozart's *‘ The Escape from the Seraglio,’’ at the Paris 
Grand Opéra during the coming season, 

Berlin Opera,—A 80 called ‘*Neue deutsche Oper” 
will be inaugurated on September 1 in Berlin, where operas 


and ballets will be performed, The musical director will 


be Mr. C. A. Raida. 

Something Weird,.—Mr. Magnone has introduced a 
new element in his opera * Birichino.’’ The Italian journal 
‘Il Trovatore '' states he has invented a piece of mechan- 
ism which imitates the noise and vibration of a passing 


train, 


Rota Won. 


Columbus, offered by the Genoa committee, has been won 


The prize for the hymn to Christopher | 


by Giuseppe Rota, of Trieste. 

A Wagner Jubilee,—A Wagner jubilee will be cele- 
brated on October 20 at the Court Opera in Dresden, when 
Wagner's opera ** Rienzi’’ will be performed. On that day 
it will be exactly fifty years since the same opera was pro- 
duced for the first time at Dresden. After the jubilee all 
of Wagner's operas, with the exception of ‘' Parsifal,'’ will 
be performed at the same theatre. 

The Sultan a Pianist,—According to 
Musical,’’ the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid, is not only 
an excellent pianist himself, but he devotes a considerable 


‘*Le Guide 


time daily to teaching the instrument to his daughters, the 
imperial princesses. 


Dutch Art. 
Exhibition are twelve Dutchsingers (six ladies and six gentle- 


Among the artist visitors to the Vienna 


men), who are singing sacred and secular pieces by Dufay, | 
Orlando, Lasso and other early Netherland masters. The | 
performances attract much attention and have an historic 


interest. 
No German Music,—Owing to political feeling the 
performances of German opera at Prague have ceased. 
This Year’s Meeting.—This year's meeting of the | 
Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein will take place, for the | 
first time in its history, at Vienna next month, when Liszt's | 


’ will form | 


symphonic poem with choruses, ‘‘ Prometheus,’ 
part of the musical proceedings of the society. 


Leopold Auer,—Leopold Auer, who appeared at the 
concerts given by Ella’s Musical Union, will visit London 
next spring, when he may be sure of receiving a hearty 
welcome for old times’ sake. Mr. Auer has resided at St. | 
Petersburg for some years. 

* I Pagliacci,”—Some further details of Mr. Leon- 
cavallo’s opera *'] Pagliacci,’’ may be of interest. The 
work is in one act, and the composer was his own librettist. 
The prologue, and a chorus with a bell accompaniment, 
were redemanded, while a beautifu! serenade had to be 


sung thrice before the audience were satisfied. The piece 
in a dress of a strolling player, 


opens quaintly. ‘ Tonis, 
tells the audience that they are going to witness a love 
story in which are hatred, quarreling, passion, &c., and in 
which cynicism bursts into laughter. The plot—which is a 
‘* Paghaccio,”’ a stroll. 


play within a play—is as follows : 
ing player, betrayed by his wife, acts with her a comedy, | 
in which one of his comrades, ** Sylvio,’’ takes the part of 
lover; in one scene of this comedy the acting is turned | 
into real earnest by ‘'Pagliaccio” asking ‘*Nedda,’’ his 
wife, the name of her lover. ‘Nedda,”’ still reciting her 
part, exasperates the grief of her husband whom she de- 
ceives—the stage audience not knowing whether it is | 
acting or reality. The husband, in his rage, stabs his wife, 
and again asks the name of her lover; ‘:Sylvio”’ points 
to himself, ‘ Pagliaccio” stabs him also, and he falls by 
the side of ‘*Nedda,’' As the murderer lets his knife fall 
from his hand * Tonis’’ calms the crowd with a cynical 
gesture, saying ‘‘the comedy is finished.’’ It seems a | 
somewhat heartless sort of plot, but the libretto is said 
to make as great animpression as the music. The melodies 
are spoken of as essentially Italian, expressive and simple, 
while the orchestration is elegant and shows very great | 


promise,—London “ Minstrel.”’ 


| have accomplished something or given up long ago. 


| a chord before striking it, not after? 


Some New Music. 

EORGE WILLIG & CO. have published an 
(j edition of Anton Krause’s valuable instructive 
sonatas for piano, most excellent for beginners who cannot 
as yet master the difficulties of the easier Haydn and 
Mozart sonatas. The Krause sonatas or sonatinas are simple 
in construction, melodious and rhythmically diversified. 


W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, Ohio, has added to 
the already lengthy list of what might be termed ‘musical 
marines’ a barcarolle in F sharp minor, which Emil 





Liebling played with great success at the O. M. T. A. meet. | 


ing in Cleveland last July. Mr. Blumenschein, who is an 
excellent pianist and an all round musician, has displayed 
a graceful fancy in this barcarolle and no little technical 
invention. A delightful salon piece for amateurs with 
some pretensions to executive ability. John Church Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Chicagoand New York. 


Wilson G. Smith has in his “ Mazurka Poétique,” in 
C minor, produced a very playable and musical piano 
piece and one in which the mazurka character is well 
sustained. Mr. Smith is very successful in dance forms. 


Midsummer Practice—Sounds of the 
Summer Day. 


Sweetest melodies are those that are by distance made more sweet. 
y EA, verily, when badly done. Now is the 


time to discover the trend of musical endeavor in our 
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It is evidently a man with stiff fingers and office 
hours, and heart full of love for his favorite airs, of which 
‘‘Johnnie Comes Marching Home”’ is the masterpiece. 
He is usually happy playing with one hand, but occasion- 
ally attempts a left hand double that is correct but unam- 
bitious. Why does he begin with that one piece of desue- 
tudinal art? 

Then there is a baby who is evidently set to thumping 
the piano keys for diversion while the family are at break- 
fast. The crossing of his pudgy manipulation with the 
clerk’s poor efforts is not conducive to harmonious waking. 

There is a girl with a fetching mezzo soprano, who has 
been quite well taught vocally, but who has an exag- 
gerated idea of dramatic effect. Emotional to a degree 
her singing is a patchwork of expressions without sustained 
and symmetrical coloring. The song is perfectly flat until 
some idea strikes her, when she drops into a perfect abyss 


| of woe or pleading. As loudness is with her an atmosphere 


of feeling, many times these abysses are all that reach the 


| ear and the effect is ludicrous 1n the extreme. 


| ing voice, not metallic, but unalterable. 


voisinage, windows up to their throats, doors off their 


hinges and the town like one vast room. 

The Wheelocks deserve knighthood for the invention of 
an ingenious damper, a felted slat which by pedal guidance 
can be dropped upon the piano wires, almost deadening 
the sound, so that rival pianos in apartment rooms need not 
be conscious of each other’s existence. 

A standing commentary on the piano instruction of the 


‘day is the versatility of good for nothingness that exists 


among pupils. Of ten piano performers not two give pleas- 
ure or intellectual satisfaction. The rest almost without 
exception, even to a musical philanthropist, are a torture, 


| able. 


| a nuisance or so utterly unimpressive as to be unnotice- | 


Considering the length, depth and beauty of musical re. | 
source, the excellent tone production of the instruments of | 


the day and the enormous sums of money spent on teach- 
ers, the result is—wholly inadequate. 

In the flat below me is the musical vagabond or ‘ piano 
tramp,’’ who browses over the face of musical nature with- 
out paying out one iota of brain force. Her hands are 
scarcely ever off the piano, yet in six months of my ears’ 
acquaintance she has not given one satisfactory perform- 
ance, instrumental or vocal, easy or difficult. She has not 
advanced one single step or accomplished one point of ex- 
cellence. There is no seeming beginning or end to the 
jumble of voice and piano that constitutes her ‘ practice.” 
It seems as if a second person turned over the leaves of 
several books in mechanical succession while she played 
the panorama, scrambling through thick and thin, new and 
old, without thought, intent or emotion, or as much atten- 
tion as would secure 20 per cent. of the notes. 

She never thinks of studying the accompaniment of a 
song so that the two may make a harmonious whole. 


| Whether ** Elsa’s Dream,” ‘* Boom de ay” or ‘* The Lord 
in she pitches, head first, blundering | 


is my Redeemer,”’ 


and floundering, without either skill or sentiment, but a 
quantity of abrupt ‘‘ loud and soft,’’ which elicits ‘‘ How 
sweet!" from indulgent relatives. 

Had this player been compelled to play one major scale 
alone at each sitting, how much more valuable citizen of 
art she would be to-day—not to speak of the advantage to 
her neighbors. 

Then there is a player of hymn tunes—instrumentally. 
This seems to be a faithful student, but one who is work- 
ing ‘‘into a hole in the ground,’’ so far as success is con- 
cerned. Three times a day this player goes over about 
half the hymnal, playing painfully and erroneously, with 
such punchings and repetitions of wrong sharps and flats 
in familiar tunes as is enough to drive one distracted. 


namely, o. 

I have such a curiosity to know the object of this player. 
It is evidently a woman. Any sort of a man would either 
Per- 
haps somebody who has been promised an organ position 
in the fall and is **studying”’’ up sacred music. 
the name of ear drums does she not make up her mind as to 


play less and think more? She is probably wearing out 
both eyes and spectacles staring blindly at the notes before 
her, but the mind is in an inert, half conscious condition. 
One chord a day, one in five minutes, one when the mind 
is in thorough possession of the notes to be struck, this i« 
the only wayin Apollo’s heaven that the proficiency in sight 


Her rival is a woman with a straight, strong even shout- 
She sings in 
French, Italian, Spanish, English. Listening to her is dread- 
fully fatiguing, and it isimpossible not to listen. She is the 
kind of singer that makes men say they are not ‘‘ educated 
up to that sort of thing.”’ 

There is a girl whose tone is a slender thread, very at- 
tractive, with a little thrill, as of a bird in distress, in it. 
She soars very high, and the French chanson is her style. 
Cooks and janitors lean out of their back windows to hear 
her; chatter stops in the parlors till she has finished the 
song, and men going by on the sidewalk wait, too, and 
clap their hands and cry ‘‘Bravo!’’ as they link arms and 
pass along. She belongs to one of the theatres—when 
engaged—and is alone in a French ‘‘ pension’’ down be- 
low. Poor little thing ! 

In one of the rear flats is a young baritone who is keep- 
ing up the basso reputation for ‘‘slowness of attack,’’ by 
singing in the dragging, unelectric style of which this 
class cannot be cured by love, money or sarcasm. He 
reaches up toward tones instead of getting upon them, 
and has a lazy, ‘‘soggy”’ effect of song. 

There is any amount of flippant expertness and degrees 
of expertness in dance music, a ‘‘tinkling on the piano”’ 
with prim punchings of bass and pert jingle of treble, a 
weak and inconsequential tapping of keys that is unnotice- 
able, unimpressive and good for nothing so far as music is 


| concerned. 


| Every day the same hours, same spirit, same result— | 


Why in | 


Why does she not | 


Ah! there is a caged and glorious thrush, whose throb of 
sound in the morning is as a call to battle, at noon a 
prayer, at twilight a lover’s farewell. 

And there is the joy and delight of my heart, refreshment 
through heat, warmth through cold, and _ inspiration 
through labor. Such pleasure had her playing been to us 
all, such progress has she made that her methods should be 
printed in a pamphlet and the reading made compulsory to 
all piano students. 

She works by program, by clock and by metronome. If 
ever I were in a position to refute all this idle palaver about 
the danger of regularity and system to sentiment I am 
since observing the results of this girl’s work. 

She practices so long so many times a day. She stops 
when the time is up and begins where she leaves off each 
time. She has not struck a ‘‘ weary ’’ tone and not a half 
dozen wrong ones since I first heard her three months ago. 
Her principle of work is ‘*house that Jack built ’’—one 
point, then another, then the first two with a third, thena 
fourth with the three, gathering inspiration to go on from 
the perfection of what is finished. Perfection of the whole 
follows as night to day. 

She takes each day a little that is new and all the old. 
The new she plays so slowly—like minute guns, if neces- 
sary—till the mind has perfect control of the difficulties, 
each difficulty twenty, thirty times if necessary, till under 

| perfect finger control. This done, the difficulty is joined 
| to the easy portion so slowly that there can be no ‘‘seams”’ 
showing, the click, click of the metronome keeping the 
mind unhitchingly alert. As in ironing, the wrinkles are 
pressed out, the smooth places take care of themselves. 
She seems to have a little program of work something 
like this: 
| Mechanical exercises 
Memorizing...... . 
New music.. 
| Old pieces 
| Sight reading 
from which the only deviation is doing better each day 
than the last. 
Delicious sonatines, sonatas, occasionally a fugue motion 
| and the best of the semi-classic music are her literature, 
things that grow upon the ear and heart. I love her 
Her playing was at first like plowing— so uniform, 
| determined, monotonously right. After a while it gained 
| in buoyancy and brilliance, now it is glorious! The piano 
is not first class, the room is small, the location humble ; 


pieces. 


reading for which she is evidently striving can be reached. | she glorifies all with the perfection of material worth per- 
Then there is a droll but pathetic ‘‘ picking out’’ of old | fecting. The commonest, most untutored and frivolous 
airs by ear, that begins before 7 every morning, and | person who comes within earshot listens, asks who is play- 


|is inevitable and unremitting as the striking of the | ing, loiters by the open window. Playing the best music, 
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no one—the most musically illiterate—thinks of complain- 
ing that he was not ‘‘ educated up,”’ to that sort. 

It was the mechanical perfection which she secured that 
enabled her to see thus the sentiment of the composition. 


Seeing it certainty gave power to think and repetition has | 
given the finger power to obey the desire to express what | 


is in the mind. 
Mechanical perfection is the basis of all expression. 
petition is the basis of all mechanical perfection. 
FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 


Re- 


The Scharwenka Conservatory. 
HE Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 
Xaver Scharwenka director and Emil Gramm gen- 
eral manager, will after September 1 remove to 37 East 
Sixty-eighth street, near Madison avenue. 

In its new, enlarged, elegant and commodious quarters 
it will be in every particular the counterpart of Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka’s conservatorium. The scholastic year 
begins September Ig and lasts until July 1, 1893. The year 
embraces four quarters of ten weeks each, allowance being 
made for Christmas and other holidays, so that students 
will receive tuition during tour full quarters, 

Here is the faculty of the conservatory : 

Theory of Music and Composition—Philipp Scharwenka, C. V. Lach 
mund, Walter Petzet. 

For the Seminary for Teachers of Piano— Xaver Scharwenka, assisted by 
C. V. Lachmund. 

Piano—Xaver Scharwenka, Phillipp Scharwenka, Carl V, Lachmund, 
Paul Oehlschlaeger, Miss Klara Leeb, Carlos Hucke, Walter Petzet, 
Alfred Veit, Miss Hella Seydell, I, Luckst .ne and assistants. 

Violin—Richard Arnold, Ernst Thiele and assistants. 

Violoncello—Adol h Hartdegen, Adolt Meyer. 

Solo Singing —Miss Emily Wirant, Xavier Rolker, Edward Schlomann 
and assistants, 

Zither.—Louis Melcher. 

Ensemble Piaying.—Xaver Scharwenka, Richard Arnold, Adolph Hart- 
degen, Emi! Gramm, Ernst Thiele. 

Reading from the Score.—Xaver Scharwenka, Phillipp Scharawenka, 

History of Music Lectures. - Frederic Dean, 

Chorus Singing and Vocal Sight Reading.—Frederic Dean. 

Viola, Bass and Wind Instruments —Members of the New York Phil- | 
harmonic Society. 

Accompanist.—Isidor Luckstone. 

Secretary.—Arthur F. Schelle. 

Department of Languages.--German, Italian, French. 


All communications should be addressed, up to Septem- 
ber 1, to Emil Gramm, 81 Fifth avenue ; after that time, 37 
East Sixty-eighth street. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


The Orchestra Ill Balanced. | 
HE point to which I wish to call attention is 
one of the greatest importance in regard to the ade- | 
quate presentation of the classical masterpieces of instru- | 
mental music, but one which has been almost entirely | 
overlooked by critics and writers on music. It is this: | 
The orchestra in the time of Mozart and Beethoven con- | 
sisted of a certain number of stringed instruments, several 
to each part, but not strictly limited as to number, and of | 
brass and wood instruments, the number of which was | 
limited by custom and the use of the composers of that | 
day, brass being usually two horns and two trumpets | 
(though occasionally four of each might be used), and wood | 
never consisting of more than couples—two flutes, two 
oboes, two clarionets, and two bassoons. 

In the present day we have never doubled the number of 
the strings. From the eight or ten violins on each side 
used by Beethoven, and the probably still less number 
used by Mozart, we have come to have fourteen or fifteen | 
violins on each side, and all the other strings in propor- | 
tion; but the brass and wood parts are retained in the | 


| 


original numbers. 

There is a license for this since in orchestral scores the 
number of the wind instruments 1s always specified on the | 
score, and that of the strings is left ad libitum, partly be- 
cause these classes of instruments are used in rather a dif- 
ferent way, the wind instruments being treated, so to 
speak, more individually, while the strings are treated col- | 
lectively. Nevertheless, the fact remains that we have 
nearly twice the force of stringed instruments for which | 
Mozart and Beethoven wrote their orchestral works, and | 
only the same force of wind instruments. The result is | 
that many passages are never heard, and cannot be heard, 
with the effect intended by the composers. 

Let me give one or two examples out of numbers which | 
might be adduced. In the finale of Beethoven’s Seventh | 
Symphony there is a well-known passage in which a melody 
is played by the wind instruments accompanied by de- | 
tached chords from the strings, and the passage is then 
repeated with the instrumentation reversed, the strings 
playing the melody and the wind the detached chords. It 
is evident that Beethoven intended this as a perfectly 
symmetrical offect of contrast. But the result, with the 
modern orchestra, is that the first time we hear nothing 
but the detached chords of the strings, the melody for the 
wind band being nearly smothered (those who know it is 
there can just catch it, and that is all), and the second | 
time we hear only the melody on the strings, sounding bare | 
and unsupported because the chords from the wind in- | 
struments can hardly be heard. 


musical life of St. Louis. 
Epstein brothers have nevertheless devoted as much of 


| call of less than fifty. 
and its prospects for the coming season are more than 


| Pastoral Symphony, in a forte passage for the whole 
| orchestra, there occurs a succession of little flourishes for 
| the flute on a high note, which were obviously intended | 


to be a feature in the passage. At the performance of 
the symphony the other day, at the closing concert of 


the Philharmonic Society, it occurred to me that I had | 
| never heard that flute passage, and I listened for it with 
| all my ears. 
| drowned by the violins. 


Could not hear a note of it; it was all 
On the second repetition of the 
passage I just managed to catch the sound of the flute, 


but no one who did not know it was there could possibly 
| have heard it. 
Now, Beethoven did not write that flute passage for noth. 


ing; not a detail is thrown away in his scores; he meant 
it to be heard, and itis not. A still worse instance is to be 
found in the fugue which forms the finale to Mozart’s sym- 
phony in C. There the flute and bassoon, which contribute 
passages that form integral portions of the musical con- 
struction, are completely drowned inthe whirl of thestring 
passages, and Mozart’s great and elaborate composition is 
heard only in part. 

These are only a few examples out of many. The mis- 
chief, it should be observed, only occurs in loud passages. 
The finish and delicacy of modern string playing is such 
thatin soft passages of accompaniment our enlarged string 
force can always keep its place, and though Beethoven is 
recorded to have said that a larger orchestra than sixty 
could not play his symphonies with the requisite delicacy, 
he would have recanted that if he could have heard the string 
playing in the best orchestras of today. The difficulty is 
not in respect of delicacy in soft passages, but balance in 
loud ones. The increased string force could no doubt play 
with less energy in loud passages, to allow the wind instru 
ment passages to be heard, but to do that would be to take 
all the ‘devil ’’ out of the music, and lose the grand effect 


| of the large string force. 


The only way now is to double the wind instruments of 
the old orchestra, as we have already nearly doubled the 
strings. It would mean, of course, increased expense and 


some increased difficulty in manipulating the orchestra, but | 


only on that condition can we expect to hear the orchestral 


music of the latter part of the eighteenth and early part of 


| by the composers of that period, combined with the increased 


power and grandeur of the modern orchestra. 
To those who think this a trivial point to make such a 
talk about, I would reply that the symphonies of Beet- 


| fore she could secure her release from the National Con- 
servatory, forshe was re-engaged for the coming season. 
However, it was all settled satisfactorily, and St. Louis, 
through the auspices of the Beethoven Conservatory, will 
possess a vocal teacher of unequaled merit. The season 
of the conservatory opens September 5. The Messrs. Wal- 
dauer and Epstein are to be congratulated for the earnest 
and fruitful work they have accomplished for the cause of 
the art in St. Louis, and St. Louisis certainly to be congratu- 
lated on her part in the possession of such talented and 
zealous musicians as the Messrs. Waldauer and Epstein. 


What Shall | Compose? 
RECENT article by one of our noted critics, 
addressed to our young composers, on the subject of 
‘*What Shall [ Compose ?”’ contained the following bit of 


advice : 

‘«Therefore do not write sonatas, for it will be difficult 

to find a publisher for them, more difficult to find a public 
| performer, and most difficult of all to find an audience to 
care for or buy them.”’ 

These are certainly very potent reasons if they were the 
real ones, but being only the accident and not /A4e reasons 
or reason, they ought to have as much weight as would be 
the advice not to write the truth because it would be diffi- 
cult to find anyone to publish it for you, more difficult to 
find anyone who could adequately express it for you, and 
most difficult of all to find anyone to listen to it. 

A deeper reason is given by the same writer when he 
says the ‘spirit of the times demands short pithy pieces, 
just as it demands short pithy articles in the newspapers 
and magazines ;” a still more subtle reason is the re- 

mark that the ‘‘sonata form is too complicated and arti- 
ficial (sic) to contain the new ideas of our time. But this 
is just as one looks at it, and possibly it might be read 


to mean that the ideas of the spirit of the times were too 


small and short visioned to create even an arc of the cir- 
cle the sonata form expresses, and that it is but a few who 
have power of wing sufficient to reach that altitude where 
vision can cover so large a view as to require largeness of 
form for its adequate reflection or expression ; so that the 


advice from this point of view would be ‘don’t attempt to 
the present century with the balance of effect contemplated | 


| in forms which publishers won’t publish, players 


hoven and the three great ones of Mozart are among the | 


most perfect works of art of any kind ever given to the 
world, and it is surely worth while that we should be able 
to hear them as perfectly as possible. It is astonishing to 
me that conductors of orchestras should be willing to go on 
contentedly, year after year, conducting performances of 
Mozart’s and Beethoven’s symphonies in which a quantity 


of detail is inevitably lost to the ear and the intended 
effect of many passages hopelessly distorted, because we 
have entirely altered the 
which they were written.—Letter to the Londen ‘' Times.”’ 


balance of the orchestra for 


The Beethoven Conservatory of 
Music, St. Louis, Mo. 
HE visit to this city of the Messrs. Epstein, 
of St. Louis, recalls quite naturally the important 


| part they have, with Mr. August Waldauer, played in the 


Both excellent solo pianists, the 


their time as was spared them from their arduous peda- 
gagic duties to exploiting the literature of ensemble piano 
| playing, a literature, be it said, not too widely known. 


The artistic excellence of their playing, its beauty of 


ensemble, finish and nuances, has called forth the warmest 
praise from the highest critical authorities. 


It is fully twenty-one years since the Beethoven Conser- 


vatory of Music was founded, beginning with a modest roll 


Last season it boasted of 436 pupils 


auspicious, 


This increase of pupils and the present prosperity of the 


institution are due to the artistic efforts and business tact 
of Messrs. Waldauerand Epstein, the former being favorably 
known for his development of orchestral music in St. Louis, 
The Beethoven Conservatory is, in consequence of the un- 
tiring labors of its directors, one of the best known in the 
West and the East. 
| erected and many prominent teachers added to the facul- 
ty. 
any music conservatory can boast of in the country, both 
as to architectural beauty and in spaciousness. 
recreation one of the objects of the recent visit of the Ep 
stein brothers to this city was for the purpose of engaging 
| a director for the vocal department of the Beethoven Con. 

servatory. They have after considerable trouble and no 

little expense engaged at a large salary Mrs. Elena Corani, 

who, formerly a great operatic singer, has been for the past 

four seasons a teacher of vocal art at the National Con- 

servatory of America, 
Again, in bars 46 to 52 of the first movement of the | highest, and considerable influence was brought to bear be- 


Last year a magnificent structure was 
This building may be said to be the handsomest that 


Besides 


Mrs. Corani’s reputation is of the 





reach into the heights or depths of the universe of ideas, 
because if you do you will only be able to express yourself 
cannot 
play and people are too feeble in intellect or too contented 
with pebbles to grasp or desire what you have to give. 

To say that the ‘sonata form is too complicated and 


artificial to contain the new ideas of our time’’ is to say 
that it isa more finite form of art expression than fan 
tasias, gavots or symphonic poems, &c., and that, there- 
fore, it is confined to a certain limited condition of thought, 
and great composers passed through such a condition and 
emerged, if they were great enough, into the higher alti- 
tudes of thought where scherzos, fantasias, symphonic 
poems, &c., reign as incarnate forms of the ideas of this 
lofty condition of consciousness, It is to say that the 
sonata form has been exhausted. 

The unfortunate fact for this kind of utterance, which 
echoes certainly the thought of a very large number of 
professional and non-professional musicians, as well as the 
listening public, lies before us in the form of three works 
of art, two by Brahms and one by an American born 
artist, M. Arthur Foote—a piano trio and quintet and a 
quartet, the latter of which is the subject of a reviewin 
this number. 

In view of these works the absurdity of the advice quoted 
above can be no better illustrated than an incident in 
Wagner's life quoted in the same article, to which reference 
has been made. Wagner relates how Spontini—a man whose 
name is known to but a few, to say nothing of his works 
—tried to turn Wagner from his purposes because the pos- 
sibilities of 
according to his own representation, having put on the 


And this effort to turn aside Wagner 


the opera had been exhausted, Spontini, 
finishing touches. 
from operatic writing arose from a perusal of ** Riefzi,’’ 
which Wagner had taken to him for examination. 

Now, imagine our critic writer of this advice patting 
Messrs. Brahms, Foote, ¢/ a/. on the back and saying, ‘‘Oh, 
yes, my dear fellows, these are all very good, but the son- 
ata form is exhausted ; it has had its day ; it belongs tothe 
effete civilization of the past and is in no wise adequate to 
express the glorious ideas of the present. Come up to the 
spirit of the times, ‘take time to write short pieces,’ as 
Voltaire would say ; follow the example of Turgenieff, who 
condensed the manuscript of his words one-third their 
original bulk by rewriting them ; and the example of S« hu- 
mann, who, as Dr. Riemann remarks, ‘often put into one 
piece’ (of course not his symphonies or the piano quintet, 
or the concerto or string quartets, only his faniasias, &c.), 
‘as much matter as would have sufficed Mendelssohn (sic) 
for five or ten pieces.’ Is it not better to write one piece of 
lasting value ip a year than fifty ephemeral pieces? 

‘» Leave these ephemeral quartets, symphonies, sonatas 
to of 
‘quaint and charming dance tunes of former centuries— 


Why not try your hand at writ- 


and all their kindred, and come up the writing 


the minuets and gavots!’ 


ing what ‘I believe there is a great future for, songs with- 
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out words,’ but, of course, not like the ‘sentimental Men 
delssohn pattern.’ These the publishers will publish, the 
players can play, the public will receive, applaud, give you 


shekels."’ 
And this sounds still more ludicrous when one remem- 


bers that out of over 115 works known to the public, 
Brahms has given us four symphonies, two string sextets, 
a quintet and four quartets, two piano and one violin con- 
certo, two piano quintets, three quartets, five trios, three 
piano and violin and two piano and ’cello sonatas and 
three piano sonatas; not to mention similar works by 
Goetze —whose 


Dvorak, Grieg. Tschaikowsky, Bruch, Brull 


piano quintet is one of the greatest of its class—Rhein 
berger, Kiel, Kientzel, Volkmann, Jadassohn,. Bargiel, 
Rubinstein, Raff, Goldmark, Hans Huber, Saint Saéns, 
Go lard. Svensden, Nicode, MacDowell, Paine, Chadwick, 


Foote, Gilchrist and the new claimant for the laurel wreath 


Richard Strauss. (I beg the pardon ot those my memory 


or ignorance has omitted.) 

If the highest and best thought of these men has only 
found expression in the sonata form, whether specifically 
sonatas, trios, quartets, &c., or symphonies, is it not some- 


thing of an evidence that the spirit of the times has not 
grown beyond the sonata form as the incarnation of itself ? 
And if these works are ephemeral, what is to be said of the 
enormous number of works classified as ‘* short and pithy ?”’ 
But if these works in sonata form do not stand the test of 
time, is it not possible that the sonata form is not respon- 
Is it not conceivable that the essential idea of the 


sible 
sonata form has been misconceived, or not at all con 
ceived? That the real essential content, the music, has 


been left out? If the writers of the present day are incap- 
able of writing sonatas with a pure musical content, I can 
not see that the sonata form is antiquated—rather the con 
trary, that it is full of a life which composers do not grasp. 
And one of the most essential elements of the real sonata 
idea can only be realized by one capable of sustained power 
of logical development. And this is not to be wondered at. 
How many are willing to submit to the severity of dis- 
cipline essential to the development of sustained logical 
thought and power of musical conception? 

To write short pithy articles is good, but to write sim- 
ple works as full of music as a nut is of meat is better. 
And it is well to stop with those if one is not moved by a 
larger vision of the spirit of music to speak inlarger forms. 
But to be contented with them, never to seek to reach such 
a height of thought as compels one to speak in a form 
to express the thought, is musical stagnation 

And such a writer is sure to fall by the way- 
Examples of 


adequate 
and death. 
side or degenerate into the musical hack. 
this class are well known to all, Popularity is theirs, but 
not immortality. 

Write, therefore, in the shorter forms, but write up to 
your highest power of musical conception, and thus preen 
your wings for an ever widening, upward moving circle. 
**To him that hath shall be given’’ is the law here as in all 
things, but only to him who hath the highest and holds to 
it will be given the higher. Do not be satisfied with those 
thoughts that find adequate expression in the lower forms, 
but reach out after that power of sustained conception and 
that grasp of the universal that only finds expression in 
the highest forms. 

To write a sonata merely to show that one can write a 
The sonata idea and the spirit 
The other is a lie, 


sonata is to write no sonata, 
of it must and only can create a sonata. 
a semblance, a shadow, and goes the way of all lies, sem- 
blances and shadows, into the one hades—oblivion. But 
to write a sonata because the spirit of music has so inspired 
you so broadened and deepened and unified your thought 
that the sonata form is the spontaneous form of utterance, 
is to give to the world a work of art—a demonstration of 
the immortality and omnipresence of the Beauty and, if 
rightly understood, is a message from heaven to man. 

Let our young composers take to heart Mazzini's words: 
“Since music may become the very breath, soul and 
sacred ificense of civilization, let them make of it a priest- 
hood and ministry of moral regeneration, preserving it in 
their own hearts pure and uncontaminated by the spirit of 
traffic. Why rest contented with stringing notes together 


mere frouvéres of a day—when it remains with you to | 


consecrate yourselves, even on earth, to a mission such as 
in the popular belief only God’s angels know ? "’—Calvin B. 
Cady, in Chicago ‘* Music Review.”’ 


4 New Opera Comique.—It has been decided by the 
authorities in Paris to erect a new ‘Opéra Comique”’ in 
liew of the old opera house, which was burnt down some 
years ago. 
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Analysis of the Language of Music. 


Verbs Further Considered—Their Modes, Tenses, 
Persons and Numbers. 








By G. B. De WIeR. 


(Conclusion.) 

gt. Mode indicates ‘* the manner of action,”’ the being or 
condition of averb. See ‘*Mood”’ or ‘*Mode”’ in Webster’s 
dictionary ; also Gould’s grammar, page 40. 

In a short treatise like this it would occupy too much 
space to go into the details, showing wherein the various 
modes differ from each other. 

There are five modes: the infinitive, indicative, poten. 
tial, subjunctive and imperative. 

Tenses are those modifications which relate to time and 
refer tothe value of the notes, as breve, minim, crotchet, &c. 
Persons and numbers of a verb are those modifications 
which relate to their agreement with their subject or nom- 
inative. Persons is the method of distinguishing between 
nouns and pronouns, and when either the oné or the other 
istobe used. Numbers is simply the use of repeated notes, 
showing when they must be used singly and when repeatet, 
that is to say, when we say ‘‘a verb must agree with its 
nominative’’ it means if the noun in the nominative is re- 
peated twice, then the verb must be balanced by an equal 
equivalent, either in being repeated the same number of 
times as its nominative, or that the time value of the note 
shall be equal thereto. The singular number denotes but 
one note’; the plural two or more. 

The principal parts of a musical sentence are, first, the 
subject (noun) and the predicate (verb). The other parts 
are adjuncts, used to express relation or connection. 

A phrase is a c»mbination of two or more notes, express- 
ing some relation of ideas, but not an entire preposition. 

A simple sentence therefore is divided into: 


Subject. Verb. Object. 
Word, phrase or | The predicate. | The attribute, word, 
clause. phrase or clause. 





Phrases are either simple, complex or compound. 

A phrase containing only the subject, verb and object is 
a single phrase. 

A phrase containing a phrase as an adjunct of its princi- 
pal part is called a complex phrase. 

A phrase composed of two or more co-ordinate phrases is 
called a compound phrase. 

Again, verbs are divided into four classes—regular, ir- 
regular, redundant and defective. 

A regular verb forms (the preterit and the perfect) parti- 
ciple by adding b, d or df to it. 

An irregular verb does not add b, d or f. 

Aredundant verb forms its participle (terminations) in 
two or more ways. 

A defective verb has no participles and is formed out of 
any one single interval of the dominant. 


Preterit Defective. 


Regular Verb Imperfect. Perfect. Irregular. 
* 


(68 bbe | st |e be beso 


All the diniaished seventh chords are irregular verbs. 


“Tess 


The prosody of music treats of the progression of the 


parts and their powers of utterance or expression. 


It opens up a wide field§of musical literature, covers a | 


large field for investigation, and extends beyond the limits | some form, or methodical arrangement ; the simplest is to 


| divide each sentence into two equal sections of eight meas- 


of a mere elementary grammar. 

The syntax of music treats of the relation, agreement, 
government and arrangement of music words into sen- 
tences; the relation of tones according to their depend- 
ence or connection. The agreement of tones treats of 
their similarity in position, number, gender and case. 

The government of tones is that power which causes 
them to assume some particular modification, and their 
arrangement is their collocation or relative position in a 
sentence. 

In concluding this small treatise on the elementary 
principles of musical gram nar we here present a series of 
examples, and for a more clear and comprehensive under- 
standing of the subject have taken parallel examples from 
| our modern English grammars and placed them side by 
| side, so as to show the close analogy existing between the 
languaye of speech and the language of music. We have 
| also appended the sectional numbers, to which the pupil is 
| referred for the rules or authority governing each case. 

EXERCISE IN PARSING MUSICAL SENTENCES 

Example in English grammar: ‘*The man walks.”’ 

The is an article, because it limits the signification of the 
| noun man. 


Man is a noun, because it is the name of a person. 
Walks is a verb, because it signifies action. 
Example of a parallel case in musical grammar : 


(The 


man 





C is an article, because ‘an article is any note written at 
the commencement of a musical sentence.’’ (See Section 
1.) It is a definite article, because it points out some par- 
ticular note (see 49). It is in the singular number, because 





it is written by itself (51). Masculine gender, because it is 
in the major mode (56) and agrees with the rule laid down 
at section 53, which says: ‘‘ Articles are always placed be- 
fore nouns.” 

E is a noun, because (2, 61) it is written in the nominative 
case (65) to the verb G. It is masculine gender (71) and 
agrees with the rule laid down at section 70, which says: 
‘*All nouns which are the subject of the verb (that is to 
say, that go before the verb) must be in the nominative 
case.”’ 

G is a verb (5, 76). It is an intransitive verb, because it 
has no object (noun) following, but simply terminates with 
the verb (87) and agrees with the rule laid down at section 
79, which says: ‘‘A verb must agree with its subject or 
nominative.”’ 

It is immaterial what key a piece may be written in, the 
same rules govern a similar passage in any other key, as: 


In A? 


In F. In G. ete, 
sie = See 


ge 2 | Sl | 


The first note is an article, the next a noun and the last 
a verb. 

When the parts move out of their simple or common 
order, and modulate into more complex or abstruse forms, 
so as for a time to lose all identity to the original key, 
they are still subjected to certain laws of grammar, but 
beyond the province of an elementary treatise such as this 
to exemplify. 

EXERCISE WRITTEN IN PARALLEL EXAMPLES OF COMPARISON 


“An idie scholar disgraces his teacher." 
Article, | Adjective Noun, erd. Pronoun, Noun, 
m oa 7” 
[SS a 
# r _ —— , 
} ee | Predicate. — Object. 
Subject. 
An}, ’ . , 
Cc | is an indefinite article (50, 53)- 
idle | is an adjective, because it expresses the { scholar 
c,g,c,e) quality of (sec. 3, 41, 42, 43). c, e. 


is a noun (2, 60). in the nominative case (65), 
masculine gender (60), and is the subject of 
the following verb, and agrees with the rule 
at 70. 


scholar | 
c, e. | 


disgraces | js a verb (5, 76). It is a transitive verb (84, 86) 
ce and agrees with the rule at 79. 


his |; 
e, ¢, g te a pronoun (4, 39). 


ae lisa noun (2) in the objective case (68). 


In the idiom of the English language for adjectives we 
have only three modes of comparison, as ‘ good, better, 
best,’’? but in the idiom of the musical language we have 
many more, as ppp., pp., p., mf., f., ff, fff., sf., sfz., or 
cres., dim., morendo, &c., which are signs designating their 
degrees of intensity. 


* Contentment brings happiness.” 
Noun Noun. 
Sd Person. Verd éd Person. 
Masculine Gender. . Singular Number. 
Subject of Verb. Masculine Gender 
Nominative Case. Objective Case. 
4 = ad z 
-~ =~ 
Fa = z | = I 
e Subject. Predicate. Object. 


Forms.—Every musical subject must be subjected to 


ureseach. The first section is termed the thesis, the second 
the anti thesis, as indicated by the following plan, which 
will embody all the rules laid down in the elementary 
grammar: 

Second Section — ANTI-THESIS. 


Subject. Adjunct. Period 
Nominative Case. Predicate. Ohjec. Case. Nom. Case. Predica.e. Vbjec. Vase. 


P as —— p--=— 
Ee meee coe oa — = ae —e 
[6-2 Z [Bz E = 2 ES Ez. E = 
©’ Noun. Auvil, Verb Pronoun.| Auxil. Noun. Verb. Noun. 
be b Verb. 


First Section—THeEsts, 


Con wequent 


eo, 
IIE iin decnis ess edtncde 


We think we have demonstrated beyond all doubt not 
only the feasibility but the practicability of a grammar of 
music, but we have only briefly considered its elementary 
principles, leaving it for a larger and more comprehensive 
work to treat the subject in a thorough and exhaustive 
manner. 

When we have submitted the language of music to a sys- 
tem which can give sound philosophical reasons for every 
rule advanced we must inevitably arrive at a correct 
method of teaching the reading and writing of music ; 
because the science is submitted to and presented under 
the same methods as have been adopted by our standard 
grammarians—those minds who have assisted to mold, reg- 
ulate, polish and refine the spoken or written languages of 
all the polite nations of the earth. 

Let the grammar of music therefore be a part and parcel 
of our common school education, and it will not be long be- 
fore the science shall have received a new and invigorating 
impetus at the hands of our young and rising generation, 
who will open up new continents of musical thought, whose 
fruit shall be for all nations and for all time. 

END OF THE ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF MUSIC, 
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A School of National American Music. 
ORACE GREELEY once startled the wise 
men of Wall Street when the Government, several 
years after the war, was gravely considering the means by 
which the United States bank notes might be made the 
equal of gold (then still held at a high premium), ‘*The 
resumption of specie payment '’ was the great question of 
the hour. It was pointed out that we possessed so many 
hundred millions of bank notes in circulation, and in the 
vaults of the Treasury were relatively but so many 
thousands in gold; the natural conclusion of Wall Street 
people, and for that matter most people, was that ‘re- 
sumption of specie payments "’ could not occur because 
there was not enough gold to exchange for the bank notes. 
It was, therefore, with surprise, incredulity and at first 
derision that people read one morning Greeley’s concise 
remedy, viz.: ‘‘ The way to resume is to resume.”’ But be- 
fore the moon died that ushered in that historical declara- 
tion it had become a reality, and United States green- 
back has been good for a gold dollar eversince. To be 
sure the occupation of a few speculators was slightly im- 
paired, but the simple good horse sense contained in that 
remark saved the people of this country millions of dollars. 
We may, I believe, appropriately apply the great editor’s 
remark to this burning question of an ‘* American School of 
Music,’’ and say the way to make an American school of 
music is for Americans to patronize the good music of 
Americans. 

In order to give coherence to what I would say let me 

divide the subject into parts, under the following heads: 
I. What constitutes ‘‘nationality ’’ in music? 
II. What causes led to its development ? 

Ill. How can an American school be formed, with con- 
ditions so at variance with precedent? 

First, that which constitutes a ‘‘national’’ 
art is, it appears to me, that peculiar style and content in 
composition which express the distinctive characteristics 
of the nation. For instance, when Schubert wrested the 
sceptre of song from Italy he gave to the art a newness 
and peculiarity typical of his race and furnished a reflex 
of hisownenvironment. The same may be said of Mozart, 
who, although writing his operas in the Italian language, did 
not make an ‘Italian’’ opera. This observation applies 
with even more force to Gluck and Beethoven. And even 
‘*Papa’’ Haydn, who ‘crooked the pregnant hinges of 
his knees’’ to amuse the court, could not help asserting 
something of his own individuality and thus creating the 
foundation for a distinctive school that should bear the 


school of 


name of his nationality. Again when Beethoven composed 
his third symphony he projected his own character into 
his work and thus added a new page to the history of music 
which was but a faint index of the great volume that 
eventually glorified his country. ‘ 

In this connection it may not be amiss to recall a fact 
that seems to have escaped observation lately, viz., that 
the great composers were also in the highest sense 
patriots, impregnating their works with devotion to their 
country and aiming toward lofty results for its glory and 
enjoyment. Beethoven’s sympathy with the sufferings of 
the people and his republican principles are well known, 
and his most magnificent inspirations are melodic protests 
against tyranny and despotism. Chopin was a Polish 
patriot, and in one of his letters written at Vienna he 
bitterly complains at the cruel injustice his people are 
compelled to endure and indignantly resents the charges of 
cowardice which the Viennese continually asserted against 
him. 

In a letter written by him on Christmas morning, 1830, he 
exclaims: ‘* How gladly would I stir all the strings which 
awaken not only the stormy feelings, but let the songs 
sound again whose half destroyed echoes still wander about 
the banks of the Danube—songs which the soldiers of King 
Johann Sobieski have sung.’’ His music is an immortal re- 
quiem for his conquered race, and he who does not recog- 
nize in the polonaises the tread of Polish heroes, ‘‘ who 
from graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands ”’ forth to 
future generations in harmonic, rhythmical protest does 
not know the great heart of the composer. 

With Wagner the same patriotic impulse is plainly ap- 
parent, for his first public appearance was upon the streets 
of Dresden, behind the barricades fighting against tyranny, 
and his writings and conversation all reflected the deliber- 
ate intention of creating a distinctively German school. 

It must thus be apparent that an impulse over and above 
the mere love of the beautiful or the vain desire for fame 


frequently an indifferent judge of contemporaneous litera- 
ture especially. To create is to express individuality, to 
express individuality is to define character, to define char- 
acter is to represent nationality. 

Therefore, if the appreciation of the ‘‘ universal ”’ in art 
is right it is none the less imperative to encourage indi- 
viduality, viz., nationality ; otherwise we have no variety 
or progress. 

The history of art is the biography of individuals. It 
appears to me, therefore, that this whole question is one of 
character and, primarily, so far as our nation is concerned, 
of political importance. The question for us, then, is, 
Are we a nation? Have we a distinctive national type 
that stands forth as peculiar to our country? In spite of 
the great flood of immigration which, especially since the 
war, has swept over our land he would be a reckless man 
to assert to the contrary. Do I need to recall the great 
names from Franklin and Washington to Lincoln, with 
Webster, Clay and Sumner, who made the name American 
respected and loved throughout the world? Dol need to 
remind Americans that in literature the names of Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, 
Holland and others have carried the name ‘‘ American ”’ with 
a haloof glory to every seat of learning on the earth? In 
the realm of science and invention it is but necessary to 
epitomize that great chapter in our history which has ex- 
cited the admiration and wonder of the world in the one 
magic name Edison to illuminate with imperishable brill- 
iancy the name of the American nation. 

Again, if we must defend ourselves from this unjust and 
cruel innuendo of those unprincipled aliens who, while 
enjoying our hospitality, seek to belittle our people, let 
me point to the fields of Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill 
and Bennington, to the suffering at Valley Forge, to the 
long and sanguine struggles with the savages who bravely 
disputed the ‘advance of the white men,’’ and for 200 
years bathed each advance in bloody and treacherous 
massacres, so that it may well be said our ancestral pio- 
neers advanced the ‘star of empire’’ in the Western skies 
in the decaying twilight of a savage race, the sunset of 
their doom glorified by deeds of valor and endurance 
which will glow with increased brilliancy as the years go 
by. And shall we forget the stories of our grandparents, 
of the skulking ‘‘friendly ”’ savage, the flight for safety 
with a babe in arms, the canoe at the river bank and float 
down stream at night, the hiding by day, the pursuit and 
capture, the murder of husband, the captivity of mother 
and child and sometimes the rescue—shall all this vast 
tide of foreign immigration wipe out those heroic deeds 
that make a grand epic of the very name ‘‘ American? "’ 

Read the story of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie and then 
ask if ‘* we are anation ;”’ of ‘* the battle of New Orleans”’ 
and repeat the question; and then goand stand on the 
field of Gettysburg ov Shiloh or Five Forks in Virginia, and 
receive the answer from the pitying wind as it sings its 
dirge over the graves of thousands of heroes who gave 
their priceless lives to make this a ‘‘nation.’’ If you are 
still unsatisfied follow the trail of Fremont ‘‘the path 
finder”’ over the great desert, and in the first footprints of 
civilization, on the highest summits of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in the deep canons and passes, written in sufferings 


indescribable and carved with the hand of Death him- 
self, you will find the glorious name ‘‘ America.”’ 
Is not the inference alone ridiculously unjust? But I 


am not building up a man of straw, for to-day the Ameri- 
can musicians are confronted with this question, and when 
it is asserted in the selfish interests of foreign musicians 
that America possesses no American composers of prom- 
inence and consequently there can be no American school 
of music (a fact the continual reiteration of which shows 
that ‘‘ the wish is father to the thought’’), the assertion is 
but the blossom of the hidden and deadly seed of treason 
that implies we are not a nation. 

Without closing my eyes to the tremendous influx of 
foreign immigration for the past twenty-five years and the 
resultant change in the character of our society and citizen- 
ship, and without denying that out of the conglomeration 
of nations now finding homes upon our shores a new, and 
[trust a higher, type of character may be evolved, still 1 
do protest against being robbed of a birthright which every 
other people on the globe enjoy. 

A German is justly proud of his nationality, so, too, an 
Italian, a Frenchman, an Englishman, an Austrian, or 
even a Russian ; and I ask is it fair, is it just, to deny only 





must underlie the great efforts in art, and a people who 
would produce lasting results in any art must foster the 
lofty sentiment of patriotism. It has properly been said 
we should cultivate appreciation for the true and beautiful 
very good ; but 


wherever found; the ‘‘ universal in art ;”’ 


should we blind ourselves to the special encouragement of | 
those native resources in Italy, Germany and France which | 
led up to the creation of that ‘‘ universal’? good? And is 
it fair to expect such grand results without any such as- 
sistance whatever in this country ? 

Again, let us remember that appreciation is one thing, 
composing is quite another. Your most discriminating ad- 


mirer of *‘the beautiful’? may not possess any creative 


to the man who is born beneath the Stars and Stripes the 
sacred pride of nationality ? 
without a country?”’ 
affirmative and openly ; yet this is what is covertly im- 
plied when the assertion is made that we can have no 
‘American ’’ school of music. For if we possess a na- 
tionality, viz., a distinctive character, that character must 


arts and science. That it has not done so heretofore is 
simply because in a word those means which are essential 
to the fostering of the higher forms of art have been 
denied to Americans, while vast sums have been lavished 
upon foreigners whose gratitude has often been expressed 


ability whatsoever, and, vice versa, the creator is most | 





| 
| 
| 
} 


Is an American to be ‘‘a man 
| 
No one will dare answer this in the 


in proper derision and contempt for their credulous 
patrons, 

In closing this most inadequate exposition of the ques 
tion what constitutes ‘nationality in music’ I should sum 
up as essential something as follows : 

1. Individuality (character), viz., nationality. 2. 
of the true and beautiful and paramount love of country ; 
devotion, sincerity, tenacity must be inherent in the char- 
acter. 3. Recognizing God as the source of all that is 
good, true and beautiful (this implies humility and recep 
tivity, but not in any sense ecclesiasticism). 

In the subsequent paper the second and third proposi 


tions will be considered. Siras G. Pratt. 


Love 


New Bureau of Music. 

HE International Bureau of Music has just 

opened offices at 114 Fifth avenue near Seventeenth 

street, under the management of Mr. Louis Blumenberg. 

The bureau is in communication with musical celebrities 

and artists in Europe and America and is prepared to se- 

cure their services for concerts, operas, festivals, church 
choirs, &c. 

Correspondence is solicited, and a general survey of the 
movements and whereabouts of musical artists is con 
stantly maintained. There has been a demand fora bureau 
of this kind in this city, and the International proposes to 


supply it. 


Musical Items. 
Mr,.Friedrich as a Performer, 
gram of a concert given recently at Schmalkalden, Ger 


Before us is a pro 
many, in which Miss May Hamacker, a young pupil of 
Joachim, played Rode’s violin concerto and De Beriot's 
“Scéne de Ballet.’’ 
Friedrich, of this city, who played Braga’s * Angels’ Sere- 


Among the performers was Mr. John 


nade,”’ and played the 'cello.parts in several quartets, The 
criticisms of his playing are most flattering to his abilities. 
He is one of the firm of J, Friedrich & Brother, importers 
and makers of musical instruments. 

For Sousa,—Harry Coleman, the manufacturer of the 
Missenharter brass instruments and a very strong personal 
friend of John Phillip Sousa, the former leader of the 
Marine Band, has been actively interested for some days 
in securing musicians for Mr, Sousa’s Chicago combination 
of musicians, The following have been engaged: Henry 
Koch, first horn; R. Buckholz, second horn; Dr, Kunze, 
third horn ; Harry Weissenborn, solo B flat clarinet ; Harry 
Herkert, first B flat clarinet ; J. Sangen, first B flat clarinet ; 
A. G, Peters, first B flat clarinet; O. Blauert, first B flat 


clarinet; Vincent Barone, first cornet; Alexander A, 
Finnie, solo trombone; Marcus F, Lyon, trombone; A, 
Messenger, first oboe; A. Shoff, second oboe; O. Rock- 


stroh, tympani; A. Foerster, bass drum. Negotiations are 
pending and others will probably be secured. 

For the De Pauw University.—Mr. J. H. Howe, of the De 
Pauw School of Music, Indiana, has engaged, in addition to 
Alison Marion Fermi and Frederic W. Kraft as voice culture 
teachers and Adolph Schellschmidt teacher of the violon 
cello, the talent for his university concert 
course: Metropolitan Sextet Club, Chas. T. 


virtuoso; William H. Sherwood and orchestra, Musin Con- 


following 
Howe, flute 


cert Company, Arthur Friedheim and orchestra and the 
Whitney Mockridge Concert Company. 

Spiders and Music.—Spiders are wonderfully fond of 
the music made by stringed instruments, It isnot because 
they enjoy melody, but simply for the reason that the 
sounds to their ears resemble the buzzing of captive flies. 
By gently touching the strings of a- guitar one can often 
cause spiders to come down the walls or from the ceilings. 
They will even walk over the strings, and while doing so 
they appear to be eagerly searching for something, moving 
about excitedly and locking fierce and hungry. 

Cappa inthe Far West.—By the kind permission of Col 
Appleton and the officers of the Seventh Regiment, Band 
master Cappa and his fifty skilled musica! artists will 
make a journey to Tacoma, Wash., leaving New York 
August 20, and will be absent until October, returning in 
time for the Columbus celebration. The trip will be in 
terrupted at Spokane Falls, where two concerts will be 
given. The musical loving people of Portland, Ore., will 
also have a chance to hear this famous band, for they are 
booked to give a concert in that city. 
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| assert itself in music as it has done in literature, the plastic | 








Breitkopf's Popular Piano Music. 


A collection of pleasing modern compositions of 
medium difficulty. 


CAREFULLY FINGERED, 


ASK FOR NOVELTY LIST No. 4. 
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Music Hath Charms. 

HE late Robert Browning used to assert that 

he could charm the gray and green lizards of Italy by 
whistling to them, and he had warrant for the belief in 
other stories of the past besides that of Orpheus. It is 
generally accepted now that the lovely figure of a nude 
youth by Praxiteles, called Apollo the lizard killer, was 
misnamed by the ancients, and that the smile on the fea- 
tures of the god, if god he be, indicates his amusement at 
the behavior of the lizard on the tree trunk against which | 
Instead of a lizard killer, instead of the lizard 


he leans. 
being a symbol of the dragon slain by Apollo, the statue | 
merely represents a youth charming a lizard by tickling it 
with a straw, andin all probability by making some sound 


at the same time. 
The ancients were convinced that serpents love to hear 


music; among writers in physics it was an old quarrel 


whether er not music would cure the bite of a serpent. 
Music being the specific for curing the bite of a tarantula, | 
And | 


as music makes people jump about and quickens the move. | 
ment of the heart, no doubt that movement helped to keep 


it was naturally transferred as a cure for snake bite. 


the blood going, and thus in cases of slight poisoning saved 
the patient, The ancients also observed that the hearing 
of reptiles was much more acute than the sight; the mod. 
erns are indeed misled when they speak of the adder as 
deaf, Davidin the Psalms speaks of a deaf adder “ which 


will not hearken to the voice of enchanters, of one charm. 


ing ever so wisely,"’ but he speaks of the exception to the 


We have taken it to mean that such is the nature of 


rule. 
adders in general, though it is plain that David would not 
have alluded to the snake at all if the fact that it does hear 


excellently were not well known. The rattlesnake is un. | 


doubtedly charmed by the Zuni Indians, who use great 
quantities of them at certain festivals and then restore 
them to liberty, while the fame of the snake charmers of 
India is as great to.day asit was 3,000 years ago. 


The effect of music on reptiles has been little studied, 


however, in recent times, partly because it has been the 
fashion to pooh-pooh the jugglers who make serpents per- 
form, but perhaps also in part because such attempts as 
scientists have made were supported by the wrong instru. | 
ment and the wrong kind of music. Some experiments 
made the other day in London at the Zoological Gardens 


show that there is a good deal to learn in the matter. 

The instrument was a violin. The performer was in the 
rear of the cages in the serpent house, where the reptiles 
could not see him, and their conduct could be observed 
A monitor 
lizard, which may be recalled as a four legged creature 


through the grating by which food is passed. 


whose forked tongue constantly flickers between its jaws 
like that of a snake, showed renewed activity at the sound 
of the violin. 

The black snakes raised their heads and jerked them 
back when a discord was struck, whereby they proved 
themselves more delicately organized as to nerves than 
human beings who are capable of enjoying a brass band. 
"were the most 
sensitive to musical notes, At the first note a large, yellow 
cobra raised its head, advanced te the back of the box, 
and, having spread its hood, oscillated to and fro with the 


rhe cobras, according to the ‘* Spectator, 


music, A change in the note was answered by a change of 
movement, 
if it hissed at that moment we are not told. As the snake 


charmers of India use a kind of bagpipe, the violin was 


A tremolo caused it to puff its body out, but 


made to imitate the ‘*drone,"’ whereupon the snake opened 
its hood to the utmost. At a sharp discord the snake would 
flinch, but under the*soft passages it acted as if agreea 
bly excited, The experiments were up to a certain point 
successful; at least they showed that many reptiles were 
responsive to music, 

Somebody writes to the “Spectator’’ that the carriage 
horses collected every evening at Lucknow, while their 
owners listened toa military band, learned to distinguish 
one tune from all others, This tune was ‘*God Save the 
lt is tempting to believe that these animals were 
so loyal that they applauded by tossing their heads, 
champing at the bit and stamping, but the secret of their 
patriotic behavior was this: ‘*God Save the Queen” was 
always played last and then the horses went home. They 
had associated the tune with a return to the manger, and 
when it was played at an earlier moment of the program, 
in order to test them, these horses made ready to depart. 

Should further experiment be made with snakes it might 
be well to use instruments whose notes approach most 
nearly the alarm and fear cries of birds and the voices of 
small animals, like rats, which are the staple food of rep. | 
It may be the suggestion of food in the musical | 
notes that stirs these sluggish creatures, because one or 
other of the sounds recalls the cry or song of birds, Male 
birds sing while the female is on the nest, and then the 
serpent looks for a good breakfast of eggs at least, if he 
finds the birds themselves too wary to come within strik- 
ing distance, Small animals paralyzed by fright at the 
nearness of a snake will often cry piteously, so that the 
beasts, as well as the birds, may have taught snakes to 
connect certain sounds with a satisfaction of hunger. 


(Queen.’ 


tiles. 


| ture. 


| heavy now. 





When it hears them in a captive state the habit of its 





| wild condition may cause a sudden alertness in the crea- 
As for the swaying to and fro of one-quarter of its | 


length raised from the ground, which is called dancing, this 
may be only the normal movement of serpents under un- 
usual excitement. For anyone who has watched snakes 
moving about their boxes when no sounds are heard must 
have noticed a movement going on like that of a pendu- 
lum, or with a smaller vibratory motion through the raised 
section of the body. 

Attempts have often been made to trace musical instru- 
ments back to objects which, being blown into or struck, 
imitated the sound of bird notes. If it be found that the 


simplest instruments remind snakes of their feathered | 


food so much the better for that theory.—New York | , . i 
| has great enthusiasm for the highest types of musical art, and from Sir 


| Julius Benedict received the soubriquet of the * Italian Joachim.” 


‘* Times,”’ 


Correspondence, 


Toronto Topics. 
Auausr 1, 1802, 
HE very latest on dit is that Mr. W. L. Tomlins, of 


Chicago, was here last Saturday for the express purpose of arrang- 
ing with the Philharmonic Society for representation at the world’s fair, 
Mr. John Earls, president, and Mr, F. H. Torrington, conductor, were re 


| quested to invite their society to provide a chorus of 210 carefully picked 


representative singers; these to be trained for an oratorio performance 
under Mr, Torrington'’s baton during the exposition, This body also to 
join the great mass chorus, over which aggregation Mr. Torrington’'s 
stick will also wave, but to what extent is not yet defined. 

Toronto bands, orchestras and soloists,to say nothing of composers, 
have been omitted in this call for representation, and I imagine that this 
omission will cause some heartburning. 

The compliment paid to Mr. Torrington is an obvious distinction which 
adds another big feather to the bundle in that gentleman's cap. It's top 
The position sought him; not he it, Good ! 

> 

But it would have given greater satisfaction down here if--as follows 
Mr. John Bayley had also been invited to take over his Queen's Own 
Rifles Band, Mr. Arthur E, Fisher had been requested to write a musical 
work on some Canadian theme,and a chance given to representative 
Canadian soloists, vocal and instrumental. 

*“*e* #@ 


The matter of a much proposed Toronto orchestra seems in a fair way 
of settlement. Mr. d'Auria, as I told youin my last, was out with a news- 
paper appeal for a cash subsidy of $5,000. I have not heard that anything 
practical has‘ eventuated” from that. Let us hope that something will, 
as Mr. d'Auria is an excellent conductor, Kut while our papers have 
been overflowing with all kinds of fighting letters about orchestras, a 
gracious and generous American lady, Mrs. Cameron, now residing here, 
has come to the front with a substantial cash guarantee for three seasons. 
Her first subse iption has been $1,000. 
made by Mr. S, Nordheimer, Mr. J}. Herbert Mason, Mr. J. C. Smith, Mr. 
Andrew Darling and other prominent gentlemen. 
nent Orchestra,’ Mr. F. H. Torrington conductor, will accordingly be 
in the field next season, 

Reading between the lines one sees in this matter an apt illustration of 
the difference between the practical and the theoretical man, The man 
who works and the man who—well, goes a-fishing. 

6 2. 9 

The Canadian composer asa rule has no more honor paid him in his 
own country than has the proverbial prophet. Exceptions prove the rule, 
Mr. Arthur E, Fisher, Mus, Bac., of Toronto, is a case in point. He is 
now writing a cantata ona well known (but to meat this moment forgotten) 
subject, for performance by the Toronto Ladies’ Choral Club, Miss Hil- 
lary conductress, Mr. Fisher's skill as a musical theorist is well estab- 
lished, and his appearance as the composer of an ambitious work will be 
interesting. a ew 


The paper war between the lovers of oratorio and the alleged depre- 
cators of the same, /. ¢., as represented here by Mr. Torrington and Mr. 
A. S. Vogt, drifted from Canada to Tuk Musicat Courier, thence to Eu- 
rope, and I suppose they'll next“ carry the war into Africa.” If old Um- 
slopogaas would only get after both of them with his famous battle axe, 
in Kosi-Kaas, it would be a good thing all round. 

Good-bye till next fall. 

- +e 


Cincinnati Music. 
Cincinnati, July 10, 1892. 
HE recent commencement of the College of Music has 
called that institution 
Founded in 1878 by a body of Cincinnati citizens, about thirty in number, 
with Theodore Thomas as its first musical director, it has now completed 
its fourteenth year of useful and prosperous life. 


Evmonp L. Roperts. 


Its clientéle of students 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





talents and asto their point of view touching matters of art, no effort 
having been made from the first to create a peculiar college type by fus- 
ing all personal traits. 

Hence we find the pupils of one teacher excelling in precision and 
speed, though less conspicuously excellent in sentiment ; those of another 
play emotional compositions best, while those of a third become broad, 
musicianly players, most at home in concerted music. 

In the vocal school there has been a like vanity and diversity, though 
the Italian ideas have been dominant. Thus Miss Vigna and Mr. Mattioli 
teach the various Italian styles, lyric and dramatic, while Mr. Foley and 
Mr. Sterling and others regard singing from the standpoint of the English 
language and for the most part deal with English ballads and church 
music 

The violin and orchestral department, which was formerly in the 
charge of 5. E. Jacobsohn and Henry Schradick, has lately been intrusted 
to Mr. Campanari, formerly of the New England Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Campanari is a fine soloist but is even better as a quartet player. He 


The 


| college has lately lost one of its emiment men in the person of Mr. Otto 


Singer. 

The reason for Mr. Singer's retirement is that having acquired a compe- 
tence he has returned to Germany tospend the remainder of his days. This 
excellent scholar and composer was brought to Cincinnati in 1873 as 
chorus master for Theodore Thomas in the first of those May festivals 
which have since become famous. Mr. Singer has been connected with 


| the college from the first, alike in the piano and the theory department. 





To this liberal additions have been | 


The * Toronto Perma- 


| of the orchestra and chorus was only tolerably smooth. 


into the forefront of local attention, | 


this year will reach the goodly number of 900, and its various departments | 


are well and minutely organized. 
the voice, the organ, the violin and all branches of theory and composition 
are included within the compass of its activities. The faculty is a large 
one and the professors are arranged in clusters; thus, in the department of 
piano one of the best-known and longest established professors is Mr. A. W. 
Doerner, and his time being overfilled he is assisted in his work by 
several of his advanced students. 

A similar arrangement is made with Mr. Albino Gorno, a magnificent 
concert artist, who now gives his entire time to the piano department, with 
Mr. B. W., Foley, who has the department of oratorio and church singing, 
and with Miss Tekla Vigna, who has the dramatic school. 

The college examinations have been of three distinct kinds. First, the 
Saturday noon recitals, which extend throughout the scholastic year and 
form a sort of perpetual bath of acid into which the talents of all the 
pupils of whatever grade, whether advanced or rudimentary, must be 
dipped from time to time to test their state and progress, The next grade 
of examinations is effected by a series of afternoon recitals given daily at 
3p. Mm. from June 1 to July 1. 

Here the same students appear again and again, sometimes in well ma- 
tured solos, sometimes in the more artistic though less self glorifying tasks 
of concerted music, The examination of the third order is commencement 
day proper, which this year consisted of one concert only given, after the 
similitude of a literary university in the daytime, the hour being 10 a. m , 
not 8 p. M., as hitherto. 

This innovation places the work of the college more strictly and legiti- 
mately within the circle of scholastic work, and by s'ripping away all the 
diamonds and gaslight fuss and feathers attendant upon an evening enter- 
tai has precluded any possible meretricious element and given it the 
dignity and sobriety of mental elevation, The piano school of the college 
has been from the first justly celebrated. 





It goes without saying that the piano, | 





The ‘professors, it is true, differ among themselves both as to their. 


a Fr no raenenns—reanereeseemareins — = Sa 


Itisa pean quality of all his piano graduates that they are musicians 
rather than technicians—good, intelligent readers, with a wide outlook 
upon the art, rather than dainty, deft jewelers and effect makers. Mr. 
Singer is a man of large and cultivated intelligence, keenly critical and 
with a mind wide open on many sides, possessing a broad literary educa- 
tion in addition to his artistic powers. 

He is a standing contradiction to the silly and oft repeated assertion 
that no musician knows anything but his art. Hets a pupil and worshipper 
of Liszt and a most ardent champion of Wagner. I have seldom encoun- 
tered aman of more extended learning or keener appreciation of life. 
He was a typical German, and during his twenty years in Cincinnati was 
an important factor in all our highest movements, 

Some of the prominent graduates of this year were: Miss Elsie Tyler, 
organ; Miss Susie Cosgrove, piano; Mr. Willie Ebann, ‘cello; iss 
Marie Schwill, vocalist ; Miss Lena Laubach, pianist; Mr. Adolph Hahn, 
violinist; Miss Elise Herzog, vocalist, and last, but by no means least, 
Miss Laura Danziger, who bids fair to become a concert virtuoso of the 
highest pretensions. Joun S. Van Cieve, 

=o 


Philadelphia Correspondence. 
Puitaverrma, August 7, 1892. 
HE fourteenth week of the Philadelphia opera season 
opened with a performance of ‘* William Tell,’ with the follow- 


ing cast; 

William Tell ; .... Del Puente 
RS rere nee ab kare evbidedstat nets: cone Guille 
Walter Furst...... go Gubuaneadaess oo lack netnaneuaes .. Clarke 
cere ey eeeeeees Viviani 
a. id bak hick Cos nein Weiss ccbtle chihosésineedeute .. Van Cauteren 
EP rer ree ....Clara Poole 
IE occ. bv boee reer tg ute eae Uv) 400 0nngedeee toemtaneRtyen .Greba Risley 
MI svc Soe “sds ruwd decd besdedcseees Cipher shcbae whtesduele. saneeeeen Karl 


Rossini’s masterpiece had many excellent features. Del Puente’s * Tell” 
was of course the central figure. The veteran baritone acted superbly, 
but his singing was less satisfactory than usual, Guille’s ‘* Arnold" was 
very well sung, but I wondered why the ** O Muto Asil”’ was omitted. 
Mrs. Van Cauteren, a colorature artist with pleasing gifts, was a good 
** Mathilda,” Clarke a satisfactory “* Walter’’ and Mrs, Poole made the 
most of small opportunities as ‘* Hedwig.” Viviani sang excellently as 
** Melchthal,” but Richard Karl was both vocally and dramatically a vil- 
The smaller parts were acceptably taken. The work 
* Tannhiluser,”’ 
' * Maritana’’ and ** Martha’’ fill in 


lainous ‘* Gessler."’ 


* Les Huguenots,” ** La Gioconda,’ 
the remainder of the week. 


* Dinorah ” is announced for next week, with “‘ Le Prophéte”’ 


in prep- 
A. H. 


aration, 


Miss Heckle at Saratoga. Emma L. Heckle has been 
singing Mozart, Gumbert and “ Annie Laurie”? at Saratoga 
Springs with great success, according to local criticism. 

Dr. Pearce Very Ill,—Dr. S. Austen Pearce, the organ- 
ist, composer and lecturer, is lying seriously ill at the New 
York Hospital. 





WILLIAM ROHLFING & SONS, 


Music Publishers and Importers, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


Depot for Germany : Depot for England : . 
Fritz Scuusertn, Jr., Haney, Lucas, Weaver & Co,, 
Leipsic. London, 


Publishers of “ EDITION ROHLFING.” 


The most complete stock of all the standard cheap editions found out 
West. Catalogues free on application, Most liberal and inducing terms 
granted to the trade and the musical profession in general. American and 
foreign musical novelties added to their fine assorted stock as soon as 
issued. Apply and be assured of prompt and quick attention. 
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NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Masical Director, 


o7 Fifth Awvenue, NWew York City. 
COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC, 
Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention. All the teachers use the same method, Homes 
selected for pupils, Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 
THE FAMOUS : 
New York Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1863—CHARTERED 1865. 
Removed from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
Elegant Building, 
112 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place. 





THE EMERSON PIANO I8 USED. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846, 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Music Engraving 






PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Sumples 
and Price List free 
on application. 








Cc. a. RODER, oan ai 
Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 











ESTEY ORGAN CO. GEORGE G., SAXE, 


ESTEY & SAXE, 
Kstey Organs and Estey Pianos, 


5 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORE. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIzaBETH STREET). 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


_ Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE WEHLE PIANO, 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. 


Send for Catalogue. 











There is money for the Dealer in this Piano 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


OSCAR WHHILE, 





YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


[ORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 














EPIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANY, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, oe WEEOHAM ORGANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 


QUALITY 


AND WORKMANSHIP, 














E. A. COLE, Secretary. 


CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipen 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES; 


GREAT BRITAIUN~— Heney Amunivce, London 
—s — te KRKMAD  & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 


ea oe a “tg AND—Miunewr & T Mi 


panes 7 be uv & ( 
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awedeaish Surron vege! ee F. Ricnar Rio Janie 


GERMANY I 


ae MUEHLFELD & CO. 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
TO THE ent 
PIANO TRADE. aaa wars 


LUREH PIANO COMPANY, NEW YORK 
ADOLF NIEMANN, E.D. SEABURY, 


COVERER OF 


Piao nalimers, 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK, 


Me Ibe 











WE HAVE A LARGE STOC 


Square Pianos of all Prominent Makers, 
IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, 
On hand for the Z — at lo figures Also a large stock of 
d Legs ready for u 


Should you require anything of this kind it will pay you to call 


sT 





Piano + ‘Eieeemers, 
34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 








THE 


Den MILLER 
Pep ORGAN 


IS THE 


N. B.—Moldings, including boring and 
wiring, furnished if desired. 


FLOOD & 
CONKLIN 


CO., 








BEST 


AND 


| | Most Salable 
| ORGAN 


OF 


TO-DAY. 


VARNISH MAKERS, 


Where we not repre 
sented. Cata lo Same ,&c , free 


AGENTS MARTE 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 





NEWARK, N.J 
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BY THE 
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N the steamship Spree, which left Bremen on Au- 
gust 2 and which is due here to-day, Dr. F. Zieg- 
Fox, both of Chicago, will probably be 


0 


field and Q, L, 


found as passengers. Dr, Ziegfeld has made im- 

portant connections in Europe for the various enter- 

prises that will be conducted under his management. 
<= 


J with the Loring & Blake Organ Company, has 
withdrawn and is making cabinet work in Worcester. 
His interest in the business had ceased for some 
time, the head of the company being Mr. W. A. Munn, 
the efficient secretary and treasurer. 
+> 

DDITIONAL confirmation of the popularity of the 
A Brown & Simpson piano and the Worcester or- 
gan was given on Saturday last when Mr. Charles B. 
Hawkins, a traveling representative of the Brown & 
Simpson Company, passed through this city and told 
of his recent success in New York State and Pennsyl- | 
vania, It has been often asserted that these two | 
States are the most actively “drummed” in the in- 
terests of musical instruments of any in the Union, 
yet the Brown & Simpson line is able to retain its 
hold on them and to constantly increase their busi- 
ness therein. 


OHN W, LORING, for the past 22 years connected | 


OTWI T HSTANDING the present dullness, Brother 

Thoms, of that “ American Art Journal,” did 

manage to sell a piano this week for Decker & Son, 
| whose wholesale agent he is. 


| Piano Company on the ingenious and attractive ad- 
vertisements the company has recently introduced in 
street cars and other places, 


| +2. 


G last for a line of their instruments to 
shipped to the B, Curtaz & Sons Company, Portland, 
Ore., for the new Curtaz agency at that point, which 
will be under the management of Wiley Bb, Allen & Co. 

+> 
bh HE Musical Enterprise" is the name of a paper 
ig published in Bordentown, N. J., U.S. A,, in 
the interests of its publisher and of brass bands. 
The editor, when in New York last week, disclosed 
that most of the items in the « Music Trade Review 


are copied from his paper. 
+> 
OBERT PRODDOW, of the Estey Piano Company, 
R says that he could make an affidavit that Mr. 
Camp will not start a piano factory in Dolgeville. 
Where then? We still adhere to the belief that Mr, 
Camp will make pianos and not continue with the 
stencil. Some men cannot remain in it when the 
true inwardness of the stencil has.been explained to 
them, and we believe it has been explained to Mr. 
Camp. 
= 
R. B. SHONINGER, the veteran piano and organ 
M maker of New Haven, is spending his vacation 
| at Saratoga Springs, stopping at Congress Hall. This 
|is the 36th consecutive summer that Mr. Shoninger 
has gone to Saratoga for rest, and as each summer 
| has witnessed a lull between a more prosperous Ssea- 
| son passed and a still more hopeful prospect he must 
view with calm satisfaction this summer the record 
of his long life devoted to the music business, 
. DANIEL F 


ore 

TREACY, of the Davenport & 

M Treacy Company, returned on last Saturday from 

| a six weeks’ trip to Europe, through which he traveled 

| with lightning-like rapidity. He visited nearly every 

large city, and he made quick observations of the con- 

| dition of affairs relating to his particular industry, the 

|casting of iron plates. Mr, Treacy found certain 

| methods in vogue which years ago had been ignored 
by his company. He is in first-class health, 

— 

T is understood that on the 15th inst. the retail 

] store of the Schubert Piano Company, in the Lin- 

/coln Building, will become more of a wholesale insti- 

| tution, where visiting dealers may see an ample as- 

| sortment of goods, and that the retail sales will be 

made entirely upon a cash basis. The business which 

President Duffy has created by his ability and hard 

| work is too extensive in the wholesale department to 

| permit him to trouble with instalment accounts and 

| the many petty annoyances and care of the average 

| retail trade. 








ad 


R, LOUIS GRUNEWALD, of New Orleans, and 

his son Theodore reached here on Monday 

from Waukesha, Wis., where Mr. Grunewald's family 
|is summering. It is Mr. Grunewald's opinion that 
| the trade this fall in the Southwest will be satisfac- 
| tory, that crops are very promising and that, as far as 
his company is concerned, more traveling men will 
| be on the road than in any previous year, Mr, Grune- 


| wald is a barometer of Southern trade conditions, and 
we publish his views with absolute confidence in their 
' value for business purposes, 


LWAYS willing to concede praise to novelty of | 
ideas, we desire to congratulate the Automaton | 


A 


EO. STECK & CO. received an order on Monday | 
be | 








SOLICITOR has been around in the piano trade 
A asking firms to subscribe to the Chicago 
world’s fair, and showing what appeared to be genu- 
ine documents and credentials. Care should be exer- 


| cised by everyone before any steps are taken comit- 


ting a firm or firms to this project. 


o“* 
COMPLETE line of A. B. Chase pianos can be 


found at the Fifth avenue warerooms, and no 
dealer visiting New York can do himself justice if he 
omits a visit to that place. Even if he does not in- 
tend purchasing, he can post himself upon some of 
the advances made in piano construction by examin- 
ing the A. B, Chase pianos, 

There are A. B, Chase organ there, too. 


or 
HIS is an appropriate time for New York manu- 
facturers to consider what they intend doing 
during the Columbus celebration which commences 
on October 10 and lasts for a week, 

Mosi important is the arrangement of commercial 
paper falling due on the days that are to be bank holi- 
days. It will be well to run over your bills receivable 
and communicate with your debtors to avoid con- 
fusion and annoyance. The next thing is to arrange 
your own payments for that broken week. 

Then what are you going to do about the factory 
and warerooms; shut up entirely, keep partly open or 
try to run without interruption? It is probable that 
a great number of dealers will be in New York that 
week and it might be well to arrange to meet them. 

There will bea great blocking up of railroads to ac- 
commodate the increased passenger traffic and it will 
be well to prepare for shipments ahead, Just what 
effect the holidays will have upon the publication 
facilities of mid-weekly papers is not yet determined, 
but it will probably throw them out of date. 

= 

HERE are some talented men in the piano trade 
T who could become great and lasting factors in 
it if they did not believe that every other member of 
the trade is a rascal; if they were generous enough 
to consider that their own smallmindedness is not a 
trade characteristic and that because they are tricky 
every other piano man must necessarily be tricky. 
But then how can a smallminded man be generous ? 
It would be a paradox and yet it would not, because 
these very men fool themselves; these very men de- 
lude themselves with the notion that they are far see- 
ing and gifted with a broad and wonderful discerning 
capacity, whereas they cannot tell when they are 
fooled, That is the beauty of the situation. Take a 
suspicious man, knowing him to be suspicious, and 
all you have to do to best him at his own game is to 
tell him the truth. Do it invariably and you've got 
him, because as he never tells the truth (although he 
may not lie) he will not believe you. 

We say he may not lie. We mean by this that 
many if not most suspicious characters are reticent, 
will not answer directly questions put to them and 
will engage in filling and backing, thus escaping the 
lie direct and yet the lie circumstantial is a logical 
outgrowth of their prevarication. While this epitome 
of morality, this suspicious man may not lie to you 
directly, the purpose and object of his whole scheme 
is to make you the victim of a false impression the 
source of which you, however, cannot attribute to 
him, for he will so present the issue that after you 
will have discovered the error you will attribute it to 
yourself, never suspecting that the other was the ac- 
tive force that intentionally brought about the mistake 
that victimized you, 

Therefore never trust a suspicious man ; catch him 
in his own trap by telling him thetruth. He will 
never believe you; he will be convinced that you are 
lying. You know that, and he is yours; at least that 
is the course we have pursued, and we believe he is 
ours, 
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Muskegon, Mich. 


CHASE BROTHERS PIANO 00, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago. /I1. 











LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGU?., MAILED FRE. 


PIANOS 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation, 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 32 GEORGE STREET, 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth hea, New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





STERLING 








UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


TrHaiE STERLING Co. 








FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 





“SNISIG TN4ILAWI ONVE 





1AN 





MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: | MINNEAPOLIS O 

Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. CENTURY H. ILL, cor. Pe 
NEW YORK FACTORY, WARERKOOMS AND OFFIC 

461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETY, STREET, 


FACTURED 


HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


ND WAREROOMS 


many St. anc a Piet Ave, South, 


or, 10th 


Avenue, 


” CENTURY RY PIANO COMPANY 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


S77 LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Vin lhe 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 





that ours will excel any other, 


THOMAS MUSICCO.,843 Broadway, New York, Gien’!] Eastern Agents. 


THE VOGALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RiIiscrHi, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





| 
| NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
| 10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO.. 174 Wabash Av:. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 








1352 FULTON STREET, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





DWARD& ROW PANO! = 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHARMING scene was that one day last week 
A when the Hon, Daniel F. Beatty and the Hon. 
Geo, W. Lyon met at the bowl and discoursed to each 
other on the merits of the stencil, There 
a slap on the back and garrulous guffaw, mingled with 
knowing winks and sly elbow punches (not to men- 
the two cronies detailed to 


tion any other kind), as 


each other their experiences and convictions, and 
condoled with each other over the exposure of their 
methods by this paper, It is said that they even 
forced a laugh at the appropriate significance of their 
names, Beat-ty and Ly-on, and a remark about Daniel 
in the Lyon's den, and another suggestive of the sin- 
yular malformation of the older man’s title caused a 
burst of sickening mirth which put them thoroughly 
en rapport and established a bond of friendship be 
tween them that will last until the world’s fair begins 
rhe little then have 


reached its end 


CORRECTION DESIRED. 


_— a. —_ 


in earnest, stencil idea will 


HE following trade note appeared in last week's 
MUSICAL COURIER: 


Merkle & Mersman have opened a music store at 1140 Chestnut street, 
«. Louw, Mo, They will handle the Ludwig piano, They also announce 


1, ¥. Cook piano, but the latter is probably a stencil 

A telegram on Monday from Merkle & Mersman in 
forms us that the J. F. 
We did not state positively that it was a stencil, and 
are now pleased to say that, after investigation, we 
find that the J, F. Cook Piano Company does make 
the piano on its name is found, Not being 


stencilers, we congratulate them as well as Merkle & 


Cook piano is not a stencil, 


which 


Mersman, who display the proper spirit in demand 


ing a correction and showing that they certainly 
despise the stencil, 
way ! 


LIGHT OR HEAVY TOUCH. 


> 


| from the London ** Keyboard,” | 

OT the least noteworthy and important of 
N the many changes in the piano during the last half 
century has been the ever present tendency to increase 
the heaviness of the touch, causing the keyboard to present 
in this respect an uninterrupted crescendo of difficulty, to 
be overcome only by correspondingly increased physical 
exertion on the part of the player. 

That this is the case is evidenced by the following par- 
ticulars of the difference in touch between two grands made 
by Messrs. Broadwood at periods divided by 60 years : 

Lowest. Middle, Highest 
( ( Cc 


Total resistance of grand made in 1817... .ozs 2 2 1% 


1877 4 3 2% 

It should be borne in mind, in connection with the above 

figures, that the touch of Messrs. Broadwood’s instruments 

is light and easy in comparison with that of pianos turned 
out by several eminent makers of the present day. 

There has been, moreover, a considerable increase in 


touch resistance since the foregoing figures were printed in | 


Groves’ Dictionary, as we tried, only a few days ago, a 
new Broadwood grand in which an 8 ounce weight only just 
depressed the lowest C ! 

think that 
the wrong direction. When we take into account the tre- 
mendous difficulties to be overcome in modern piano music 
of the Liszt school, it is surely but fair to expect man- 
ufacturers to place every possible facility for execution in 


We venture to this has been a movement in 


the player's way. 

One of those harmless and amusing cranks who delight 
to astonish ordinary beings with the result of elaborate 
calculations concerning the minor phenomena of our daily 


existence, has figured up what the amount of physical | 


force required to play Thalberg’s ** Home, Sweet Home” 
fantasia is equivalent to in pounds avoirdupois. We have 
not theinteresting result by us at the moment; but whether 
his premises and deductions are accurate or erroneous, one 
fact is unquestionable—that the amount of physical exer- 
tion required would be sensibly greater nowadays than 
even in Thalberg's time, comparatively recent though that 
be, on account of the greater stiffness and heaviness of 
the touch of modern pianos, 

We do not lose sight of the fact that there is greater 
elasticity and quicker repetition in the modern than in the 
antique touch, due to the many mechanical improvements 
in actions; but there is, nevertheless, no getting over the 
fact that a considerable amount of unnecessary muscular 
force has to be exerted during one hour's playing or prac- 
ticing upon the stiff touched piano of the present day. 

Should any of our readers think these facts overstated, 
let them try a few quick scale passages upon one of the 
old-fashioned ‘squares’’ or ‘‘ cabinets” of the ‘* Long- 


was many | 


May they always feel just that | 


man, Clementi’ period, and we feel sure they will be im- 


mediately struck by the greatly increased facility of execu- | 


tion experienced, 

Messrs. Erards have never lost sight of the great advan- 
tage of an easy and light as well as quickly repeating 
touch, and we feel quite sure that even the playing of the 
inimitable Paderewski would suffer in delicacy and perfec- 
tion of execution to an appreciable extent were he to ‘re- 
cite’’ upon some of the stiff touched upright pianos 
(albeit they possess what the makers ostentatiously 
describe as a ‘check action ’’) so commonly met with in 
domestic circles, 

There are always at hand some persons who seem 
to be irresistibly attracted by the spirit of reaction, 
and who will glory in anything that belongs to the 
past, and will never admit that progress has been 


made since their days. 
Here is a writer fondly referring to pianos of the 
period, as if the “ modern 


« Longman, Clementi’ 


piano music of the Liszt school " could be played on | 


these instruments. Is there then no such thing as 
tone to be considered ? 
no desirable quantities in piano construction? Was 
it to be supposed that with the completion of the 6 or 
6% octave scale, small square, without an iron plate 
—the Clementi had 
reached its limit of development ? 

Considering the tremendous evolution embraced 


piano—piano construction 


between the Broadwood period of 1817 and that of 
1577, and the far more remarkable improvement over 
the Broadwood 
grand, the increase in the degree of resistance of 


embodied 


touch has been curiously consistent and scientifically 
analogous. (The reference to 8 ounces weight de- 
pressing lowest C of a Broadwood is a palpable error ; 
probably it is 5 ounces.) 

The Steinway concert grand of the present day has 


the following touch resistance: 


Lowest C oon tedeastes mee 
POIs © onosescccvcsecscsececcsdssépecsenebiewesesncess ce enna 4 
Dl | eR eae ST Pere fy errr 2% 


This is more consistent than the reported resistance 
of the Broadwood and represents the graduated touch 
from the upper C to the lowest C. 
The reference in the above article to Paderewski 
brings to mind the fact that in writing of the Steinway 
piano under date of April 7, 1892, he said, among 
other things, the following: 
But I must tell you that, although I was delighted and 
inspired with your pianos at my first concert, my enthusi- 
| asm and inspiration increased at my second concert, and 
became still greater at the third, and thus it went on eres- 
cendo unto my final appearance, at which my joy in the 
| grandeur, the power and the ideal beauty of the tone, AND 
THE PERFECTION OF TOUCH AND MECHANISM, was 
unbounded. 

All who play your pianos can but thank you. 

The touch resistance of the Steinway piano must 
the ideal 


consequently have been for Paderewski 


touch resistance. 


Fugitive St. Clair. 


Pr ST. CLAIR and Bertha Colomy, who 
eloped from Lynn during the latter part of May, the 
former deserting a wife and the latter forsaking a mother, 
have been heard from, 

A few days ago Mrs, Colomy received a letter from Mrs. 
5. E. Terry, of 472 Pearl street, Buffalo, N. Y., stating that 
the eloping couple had been in that city several weeks, 
residing with Mrs, Terry as man and wife. The swindling 
piano agent and his mistress came to live with Mrs. Terry 
early in June, and departed during the latter part of July. 

During his residence in Buffalo St. Clair posed as a musi- 
| calinstructor, and was wont to boast of the patronage of the 
| first families of the place. He appeared to be well sup- 
plied with funds. Asa matter of fact he did not have any 
pupils, which renders mysterious the fugitive’s high 
living. 

Shortly after the pair’s departure from Buffalo to parts 

unknown Mrs, Terry discovered St. Clair’s picture in a 
musical publication * accompanying a full account of the 
| swindler forger’s career in Lynn. 
While in Buffalo the fleeting pair abstained from any ref- 
| erence to Lynn, Boston or any part of New England, and 
when questioned concerning the place of their past resi- 
| dence appeared confused and gave several contradictory 
answers. 

Mrs. Colomy has again appealed to the Lynn police to 
secure the return of her daughter, and renewed effort will 
| be made to apprehend the couple; but the prospects are 

not very bright, as it is not known in which direction they 
moved after leaving Buffalo.—Boston ** Herald.”’ 





. Tus Musica Counen of July 6. 


Are tone, quality and volume | 


in a Steinway concert | 


| A POEM. 





Thos. Goggan & Brother. 





| Great PiaANo AND ORGAN House, with BRANCHES IN 
Waco AND Five Orner Texas Cirigs. 





‘*THE BEHR PIANO MUFFLER.” 


N many European cities legal measures have been pro. 
posed to restrict, to some extent, the nuisance of piano practice, but it 
has remained for a young and progressive firm of America to bring for- 
| ward a practical remedy for the evil. The “ muffler’ has an advantage 
| over the dumb piano, as the person piaying on an instrument with it 
| attached is able, personally, to hear the sound of the notes without in the 
least disturbing any other inmate of the house. It also prevents the ham- 
mer felt from being worn too much, and is, therefore, in this respect a 
great saving to the instrument, 
THE ‘*BEHR’’ AND HIS MUFFLER, 
Pray explain why you wear 
A big *‘ muffler,’’ my Behr, 
In this torrid, this horrid hot season ? 
Is it only a freak ? 
Or your lungs are they weak ? 
If you have one, please give me a reason. 
My lungs, said the Behr, 
| Are in no need of care, 
| For my tones to the ear 
Come so deep, loud and clear, 
} That when players will play 
| On their loved Behrs all day, 
And they tear to disturb their non-musical neighbors, 
They a‘ muffler’ procure, 
Which will safely imsure 
That the player alone hears the sound of his labors. 

The * Behr” received the gold medal and highest award at the New 
Orleans Centennial in 1885 for ** quality of tone, brilliancy, singing quali- 
| ties, evenness of touch, construction, excellence of design and perfection 
of workmanship.” 

What more can the most exacting critic desire? 

The Goggans, in choosing agencies, are always guided by an unerring 
instinct toward the best, and the Behr is a fitting companion [or the Stein- 
way, Weber, Emerson, Chickering, &c., which they also carry, - Ex, 


| Husband of a Baroness. 


Tue Lucky MAN Is SALESMAN IN A PIANO Srore In Sr. Louis, 








Sr. Louis, Mo., August 3.—The Baroness Emma de Hodiamont de 
Nean, of Paris, was married here yesterday to Charles J. Reed, a sales- 
man in a piano store. 

The baroness’ parents are dead and she has no relatives living. 

Her father lived in St. Louis some years ago and owned considerable 
property here, the suburban town of De Hodiamont being named for her. 

Returning to France, he died, leaving all his property in St. Louis and 
France to his daughter. 

The St. Louis property is worth $65,000 to $75,000. The value of the 
estate in France is not known. 

The young baroness preferred to live in St. Louis, and came here after 
her father's death, boarding with Mrs. C, W. Stoltz on Pine street. 

Two months ago Reed came here from Paris to accept a position as 
He secured a room at Mrs, Stolz's house, and there met 


piano salesman, 
Miss De Nean, 


HIS is one of the standard broad gauge 
stories that fill so much space in daily papers and 
amount to exaggeration and wide deviations from the 
truth. Charles S. Reed is his name. The lady hasa few 
dollars, but like other baronesses is not possessed of great 
wealth. Charles has clerked in piano stores in Chicago 
and St. Louis, the latest place having been B. T. Bob- 
bitt, St. Louis. He never had a sue markee, but he is a 
jolly good boy, and his wife ought to be rich to make him 


comfortable. 


Stratton, of Sioux City. 
HE Stratton Music Company, of Sioux City, 
la., are going into the wholesale trade, Mr. Walter S. 
Stratton, president of the company, saying: 


Yes, it is true that our company is going into the wholesale business and 
that we have arranged to use the three floors above our store in addition 
We have been doing some wholesaling in con- 
How- 


to the room we now have, 
nection with our retail business, but it has come to us unsolicited, 
ever, it has increased so rapidly that we have decided that a good whole- 
sale business can be built up here by pushing it, and we are going to try 
it. When the changes in the building are made we shall put in a big stock 
for jobbing purposes, ‘The firs: floor will be occupied by our retail 
department and stock of small instruments, sheet music, &c., and shipping 
room, The second floor will be for our pianos, organs, &c. A part of the 
third floor will be used fora recital room,and the fourth floor will be 
used for the storage of stock, We shall push the jobbing of musical goods 
in Sioux City’s trade territory, and are already getting ready for it by 
getting out a catalogue for the jobbing trade. We have done some im- 
porting of musical goods in the past, but will do much more in the future 
for ourtrade. Weare satisfied that it will prove a success because of the 
unsolicited trade we have already had. No, 1 don’t know exactly when 
the change will be made. It will be as sooa as the building is rearranged, 
which will probably take three or four months, 

—The annual picnic of the employés of Steinway & Sons took place on 
Saturday, August 6, at North Beach, L. 1., and the attendance surpassed 
that of any previous picnic. George Steinway, Esq., was the marshal of 
the parade. A cablegram from Mr, William Steinway, now at Wies- 
baden, was received and a reply cabled couched in terms of greetings. 

ANTED-—To form a stock company for the increase of the present 
business and output of a New York piano factory having a good 
record and several thoroughly tested upright scales. Address, B. O, D., 
care of this paper. 
ANTED-—An experienced piano tuner, who can repair and regulate, 
for wareroom and outside work. Permanent position to the right 
man. Address, with refe ences, B. Shoninger & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
ANTED—An active and successful piano salesman for the road. 
W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul, Minn, 
VEARTAD—A first-class piano road salesman with a record and with 
references to back it up; to travel fora New York piano manu- 
facturing firm. Address F, R. C., care of Tue Musicat Counigr, 
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A NEW PHASE 
OF THE STENCIL. 


- 


N its attack upon the stencil piano THE MUSICAL | 
CouRIER has always held that the same repre- | 


sented the lowest grade of pianos, and that, as its 
origin could not be traced, there was no particular 


reason why the maker of a stencil piano should take | 


any care in producing it—the manufacturer's name, 
of course, not appearing on the instrument. 

A new phase of the stencil in this connection has 
been presented to usin a letter from one of those 


men in the piano trade whose associations with it, | 


whose experience in it, whose position in it, entitle 
him to a careful hearing. For many reasons his 
name is withheld, 

He writes: 

In the early days of the stencil it was applied to some 


shaking hands with Prince Bismarck, and was traveling for | 


nearly a week in company with the African explorer 
Major Von Wissmann, with whom he became very well 
acquainted. 

Some little time was passed in Germany, where mem- 
bers of Mr. Kaemmerer’s family are residing. 

Although the trip was taken wholly in the interest of 
| health and recreation, time was found to visit many of the 
| large piano factories and the piano dealers. 

Business was in general very quiet, but the outlook was 
favorable for a good trade in the fall. 
| Mr. Kaemmerer took particular pains to get opinions of 
| the piano manufacturers regarding the world’s fair, and the 
| feeling was one of more than passing interest with them. 
It would not surprise him in the least to find them well rep- 
| resented among the exhibitors; and as far as the people 
generally are concerned they were all coming. 
| The voyage home was a very delightful one, the 
| steamer Lahn of the Bremen line gaining nearly a day on 
her schedule time. 


very good instruments, as you are doubtless aware, but in | 


the course of time it became identified with a much cheaper | 


class, competition of course forcing the dealer to put his 
name on as Cheap an instrument as possible, so the standard 
was continually lowered. I have known in my experience 
of instruments being ordered of a certain dealer bearing 


his stencil, upon the reputation of a former instrument | 


which was made by an entirely different manufacturer, 
and was a much better piano. The substituting of a cheaper 
instrument of course was clearly a dishonest imposition and 
that such things are of daily occurrence is notorious. This 
in my opinion is the point of objection to the stencil, viz., 
it does not identify the maker, and anyone purchasing a 
stencil piano because he has seen a piano of the same name 
purchased ten ortwenty years before, which gave good satis- 
faction, gets something very much inferior. 

In addition it can be said that there are stencil 
dealers in this country to-day who are selling two and 
three different makes of pianos, all with the same 
stencil, although one piano may have cost $125, the 
other make $110, and the other $100. 

Stenciling would be wrong if for no other reason 
than the opportunity it offers for fraud and imposi- 
tion. An honest stenciler to-day, in 1892, after such 
a free discussion of the question as the files of this 
paper shows, is a paradox. 


STENCILS. 


> 








HE following named pianos wherever offered for 

sale, and no matter how advertised, are not 
legitimate, whether the name New York, Chicago or 
any other is appended to the so-called manufacturer’s 


name above or not: 


Columbia........-....+0++New York. 
Beatty.....-scesecees .New York or Washington, N. J. 
Camp & Co.......-.++++- New York or Chicago, 
Epworth. ... ..sesserseees Chicago or some other name. 
APOIO 6 0.0.0 0:0:4.9.9:00 992 Sanne Toledo “ “ 
University...............New York “ 
Marchal & Smith..........New York ** “ 

C. D. Blake... . cccscecvns Boston se “ 
Mosarts..dccvccvcvsceccs New York ** “s 

Geo, W. Lyon..........+- Chicago. 

Bete rmckans sane cceesees. Any name. 

Linnae or Lyndhurst... ...Any name. 
Swoger....scccssesscecess Beaver Falls or New York. 
Demoxreat...« rcrcerccsese New York. 

ee eee Chicago or New York, 
Mackie. ... ccc eanianeds Rochester or New York, 

W. FP. Graves... .i6veve. Castile or New York. 


We are on the track of about a dozen other mon- 


strous stencil swindlers and will publish them at the | 


proper time, 


Mr. Robert Kaemmerer. 


M Geo, Steck & Co., who sailed on January 23 last for 
an extended trip through Europe, returned on Thursday of 
last week. 

At the time of his departure he was convalescing from a 
serious illness, and the journey was taken by the advice of 
his physician. 

It is a pleasure to note that Mr. Kaemmerer has returned 
fully recovered and in his usual vigorous health. 

His first stopping point on the other side was Genoa ; 
thence he went to the Riviera, a section of country border- 
ing on the Mediterranean Sea, celebrated as a health resort. 

From the Riviera he went to Egypt, then to Asia Minor, 


Constantinople, Athens, Greece, and from there by boat to 


Italy, traveling north to Switzerland, Saxony and Germany. 
Some interesting features of his journey were in the 
celebrities met. When in Dresden he had the honor of 


R. ROBERT KAEMERER, of the firm of | 


CHICAGO. 


—_— > - * 


Latest from Our Chicago Kepresentative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicar Counter. | 
226 Wapasn Avenue, 
Cuicaco, August 6, 1892, \ 

N looking over the list of Chicago manufac- 

turers of pianos the writer, although perfectly familiar 

with the business here and personally acquainted with each 
and every one of them, has found himself astonished at the 
number who can now be considered bona fide manufac- 
| turers. There are now some Ig different makers of pianos 
in this city, though should you ask almost any dealer or 
manufacturer in this city how many they supposed there 
were the answer would be anywhere from six to 15; of 
course there are one or two concerns who so far amount to 
nothing, but there is a nucleus. Of these 19 makers of 
instruments there are seven who may justly claim high 
| merits for their goods, and only five who stencil for others, 

The concerns who make pianos may be summed up as 
follows : Julius Bauer & Co., Geo. P. Bent, Wm. H. Bush & 
Co., Chicago Cottage Organ Company (Conover), C. B. 
Clemons & Co., Chas. A. Gerold, S. L. House Company, W. 

W. Kimball Company, Lyon & Healy, Rice-Macy Company 

(Rice Macy & Schaeffer), Read & Sons, Steger & Co., Adam 
Schaaf, Smith & Barnes, Schaff Brothers, Starck & Strack, 
| B. Zscherpe & Co., and one or two other small concerns 
who are not worthy of mention. 

The Baldwin Piano Company is now an incorporated 
concern, with a capitalization of $50,000, and with Mr. 
Lucien Wulsin as president. The other officers of the 
company have not yet been decided upon. 

The Hamilton Organ Company of this city has already in 
work some seven different styles of organs, and the factory 
| is in fine shape ; this is quick work. 

Mr. Melville Clark, who returned from Europe lately, 
has only words of satisfaction concerning the new Story & 
Clark organ factory in London. Mr. Clark was not strictly 

confined to business on his trip; Mrs. Clark was with him, 
| and a tour through Italy was one of their objects, which 
was pleasantly accomplished, 

The Rockford, Ill., papers are full of the peculiar trans- 
| actions of Mr. Nelson, of the Rockford Piano Company, 
about the last of them being the following : 

H. P. Nelson, the ex-manager of the Rockford. Piane 
Company, was taken before Justice Shoudy this morning 
on the warrant sworn out by F. M. Puffer, charging him 
with selling mortgaged property. Frost & Mckvoy ap. 
peared for Nelson and took a change of venue to Justice 

| Weld, 

After the case had been transferred and properly en- 
tered upon Justice Weld’s docket, a continuance was taken 
until next Wednesday and Nelson was held in bonds in the 
sum of $200. 

The following are also the remarks of a Rockford paper on 
another effort to establish a piano factory there: The new 
Rockford piano factory which was mentioned some time 
ago in the ‘ Register Gazette,’’ as being started by P. A. 
Peterson, is a sure go. John Anderson, of Erie, Pa., who 
| has been connected with the Shaw Piano Company, of that 
city, for some time, and who thoroughly understands every 
detail of the business, wasin the city last week conferring 
with Mr. Peterson in regard to starting the factory. It is 
| understood that arrangements have been made with a 
| Chicago firm for supplying the cases, and work will be 
| started on the instruments as soon as possible. 
| The dedication of the buildings for the world’s fair has 
been changed from October 12 to the 21st. 

The world’s fair officials could ask for nothing more 
we than an absolute gift of $2,500,000. What they 
asked for was $5,000,000, for which the Government was 
to have stock, and, of course, a pro rata return with the 
| other stockholders. This last appropriation makes the 
world’s fair $2,500,000 richer, and showsa most generous 





regard for the success of the fair on the part of Congress, | 


whether the measure was constitutional or not. The Con- 
stitution did not enter into the discussion here. 

The supplemental series of Bendix concerts came to 
rather an abrupt close after one week. Now the First 
Regiment Armory is to be occupied by the Second Regi- 
ment Band in a series of popular band concerts. The 
music loving element that takes solid comfort only at a 
table prays sincerely that some means may be found to 
improve the acoustical qualities of the place, and that the 
prices of the refreshments may be made like the music— 


popular. 


This ir the season of the year when new catalogues issue 
from the various musical colleges. Each year I notice a 
steady improvement typographically all along the line. It 
would be difficult to obtain a neater set of pamphlets than 
a collection of these advance couriers of our schools. The 
Chicago Musical College’s last catalogue is a case in point, 

Speaking of the campaign, | was surprised to hear that 
the increase in Lyon & Healy’s band and uniform business 
This talk of a * purely 
educational”’ The 
local managers propose to have music this fall, and lots of 
it ; at least so it is fair to infer from Lyon & Healy's figures 
—40 per cent. ahead of all records on band instruments, 


thus far exceeds all expectations. 


contest is talk—~and that's about all. 


and as many uniforms sold in the first six menths of this 
year as in the whole of 1891, 
The ‘‘other half of the 
quality of the instrument 
manufacturers endless time and trouble, and in the end 
This is especially true of church or- 


battle"’ 
is something that costs many 


that is, the wearing 


often defeats them. 
gans, and Lyon & Healy recognize the fact that one of the 
grandest features of their Peloubet church organ is its 
capacity for giving permanent satisfaction. In their list 
of churches having bought Peloubet church organs are 
many who have given the organ constant use for several 
years. The is that the instrument in 
creases in favor as it receives usage. 

Mr. E, E. Hibbard, the collector for Chickering-Chase 
Brothers Company, whose disappearance has been chron 
icled, was seen in a far Western city by a gentleman who 
reported the fact to the company. The whys and where- 
fores of his taking himself away from a weary story, but as 
no one is particularly interested now that the cause of 
humanity has been served by knowing him to be safe in 
the land of the living his case may be considered finished. 

Mr. Henry Dreher, of Cleveland, and his charming wife 
passed through here this week on his way to Denver with 
the knights. Mr. Dreher is a thirty-second degree Mason 
and is therefore as high in the order as the house in Cleve. 
land isin the business. Mr. I. N. Rice, of the Rice-Macy 
Company, accompanied by Mrs. Rice, has also gone to 


universal verdict 


Denver. 

Mr. Scanlan, proprietor of the New England Piano Com- 
pany, was in town three days this week visiting the branch 
store here, which may be reported to be making excellent 
progress under the able management of Mr. John Reardon, 

Mason & Hamlin’s store is virtually closed up and the 
new occupant has assumed possession. Mr. Nelson is ex 
pected back from Europe about September 1, when a retail 
store will be opened by him for the sale of the Mason & 


Hamlin goods. 
The ‘*Inter-Ocean”’ of the 3d says: 
Edwin C. Donaldson has leased from John P, Atwater, for 90 years, at 
$5 000 per year, payable in gold, the premises known as No. 149 Wabash 
on the avenue, between Monroe and 


avenue. The lot fronts east 40 feet 


Adams streets, and is 172 feet deep. It is covered for 160 feet of its depth 
with a five story brick, stone fronted building 

This structure is leased to the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company for a 
term expiring three years from May 1 last Mr 
At its expiration additional stories will 


Donaldson's possession 
1s, of course, subject to this lease 
probably be added 

The Chickering-Chase Brothers Company are rapidly as 
suming a prominent position in the trade of this city, as 
well they may with their fine wareroom, their attractive 
show window, their immense stock, their numerous able 
salesmen, and the whole under the management of an 
able general. 

The Chase Brothers Piano Company held its semi-annual 
meeting on July 28, declaring a 4 per cent. dividend on the 
capital stock of $250,000. The sum of $15,891.31 was car 
ried to the surplus account. The net earnings for the half 


year were $29,000, 


An Old Spinnet. 


RS. A. L. ROBISON, of Boonsboro, Washington Coun 
ty, several weeks ago exchanged with Mr. E. M. Remsburg, rep 
resenting C. M. Stieff & Co ,of Baltimore, a spinnet, a musical instrument 


of the piano description, that was presented to her mother, who was Miss 
Amelia Shryock,a daughter of Colonel Shryock, the first sheriff of Wash 
ington County. Colonel Shryock was an intimate friend of Washington 
The spinnet was presented to Miss Shryock in 1799 on her birthday, and 
was made in London in 1769. Itis a facsimile of the one presented to Miss 


Custis, which is now on exhibition at Mt. Vernon.—Frederick ** News,” 


An experienced piano salesman for wareroom. Address 


Ww* NTED 

Wm. Knabe & Co., 148 Fifth avenue, New York. 
By the Braumuller Company, 402 to 410 West Fourteenth 
one accustomed 


ANTED 
street, New York, a traveling piano salesman ; 

to selling bigh grade instruments and who is well and favorably known, 
especially so in the States of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and who 
In making application give 


can command a fair amount of business 


references and state experience and salary desired. 
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WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


> 
Weber Piano Company of New York has been in- 
of $700,000, of which 


The 


corporated with a ¢ apital stock 


$300, 000 is prefe rred. 


At a meeting held Wednesday, August 3, the following 


officers were duly elected: 

Wm, Ek. Wheelock, president. 

Robt. F. Tilney, secretary and treasurer. 

Albert Weber, 

The directors are: 

John W David B. Powell, Albert Weber, Geo. W. 
Kenyon, Adam I), Wheelock, Robert F, Tilney, Chas. B. 
Henry W. Beebe, Robert P. Vidaud, Chas, Logan, 
Ir., and Wm. EF. Wheelock. 


The assets of the estate 


manager, 
Mason, 


I aweon, 


of Albert Weber will be trans- 
ferred to the new company as early in the present month as 
all legal formalities can be complied with. 

Noah Davis as referee has been 


court and upon its confirmation in due 


rhe report of ex-Judge 
mitted to the 
course the property will be taken over by the corporation 
und the Weber Piano Company will be fairly started on 
what it is confidently believed will be a highly successful 


and prosperous career, 


HIS is the official notification that has been issued 
and sent to the press as the first news 
emanating 


from those 
affair, It is our impression that the later news in ref- 
erence to the same subject will divulge 
intentions the 
which is unquestionably destined to affect the present 
f the hig piano in the United States 


most favorably. 


music 
interested in this momentous 


some of the 


ind purposes of new corporation, 


status « h grade 


Mr, Wheelock, the president of the Weber Piano 
Company, left New York on Monday to be present at 
the annual meeting of the Manufacturers Piano Com- 


pany that takes place to-morrow in Chicago, 


Bought the Weber Company. 

When Albert Weber, the 
1879, the business was left in the hands of trustees. 
Supreme Court appointed William Foster 


piano manufacturer, died in 


sequently the 
trustee. Mrs. Weber's son Albert acted as manager of the 


sales department of the firm. Last week a syndicate 
out the Weber company. The syndicate is com- 
posed of William E. Wheelock, John W. Mason, David B. 
Adam D. Wheelock and Albert Weber. The stock 
as the Weber 


Havens & Beebe negotiated 


bought 


Powell, 


of the new concern, which will be known 


Piano Company, is $750,000, 





the transfer. 


‘The new company,” said Mr. Havens yesterday, ‘ now | 
the Weber, the Wheelock, the | 


Young Mr, Weber is to 


owns four piano concerns 
the 
be retained as manager of the sales department at a salary 


Lindeman and Stuyvesant. 


of $8,000 a year. He is also a stockholder, The new com 


pany has paid all of the debts of the old concern and even 
Weber's personal debts.” 


young Mr Sunday ‘‘Sun,”’ 


An Interview with Albert Weber. 
said Mr. Albert Weber, 
‘that the statements in the daily papers in reference 
to the Albert Weber 
qualifiedly and absolutely false and misleading. 


‘Il want it understood,” 


and myself are un- 


There | 


estate of 


has not been any sale of the Weber house ; it has been 


merely the transformation of the estate into a stock | 


concern, to conform with modern business methods | 
and to settle 


conform with the 


| centuries.’ 


up the legacies and in other ways to 

will of the late Albert Weber. 

‘ No syndicate has purchased this business ; there | 
] 


has been no amalgamation with any other piano 
but 


stockholders in other stock companies manufactur- 


houses, some gentlemen who have invested 
ing pianos are also stockholders of the Weber Piano 
The 
am manager with a much larger salary than has been 


Company. Weber Piano Company, of which I 


published in the daily papers, remains, as it has been 
in the past, an independent institution, and will con- 
the world, The standard 

adopted by my father and continued by me and the | 
estate of Albert Weber, a standard that has given to 
the Weber piano a prestige that has made its name 
a household word in the artistic circles of two hemi- 
spheres, that standard will be maintained and every- 


pianos made in 


| 
tinue to manufacture the finest upright and grand 
high 


thing that is possible in art and science will be ap- 
plied in the manufacture of the Weber pianos to con- 
tinue them as the leading instruments among pianos 
of the present day. 
« THE MUSICAL COURIER will understand what can be 
accomplished with this large capital now at the com- 
mand of the company and the new energy that will 
applied in pushing the Weber piano in every 


be 


= ane pe 





| forlorn hope and elevate the soul to heavenly bliss ? 


| King David's time made rapid advancement; 
| he ascends the throne Hebrew music began to wane ; 


| sicians, also ; 


agreed that each in turn made the finest music. 
| phere and change of scene, the visitor was constantly being impressed 


| style “of doing business cannot help but please you. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





direction through the facilities and the increased 
opportunities that are offered to the management. 
We have a factory which stands as the monument to 
the genius of the late Albert Weber, an institution 
with comparatively unlimited capacity and with the 
finest machinery, and workmen of unexcelled skill, 
| many of whom were educated by my father in the 
science of manufacturing artistic pianos; the piano 


enjoys a reputation that gives it a commercial value 


second to none; it will be universally recognized 


that the gentlemen who are associated with me are 


intelligence and far-seeing business 
associations formed through this 


gifted with 
views; the new 
incorporation will strengthen the Weber piano in 
new fields hitherto uncultivated. Taking all these 
things together it can readily be understood that 
there never has been a time when the prospects of a 


| great business with the Weber piano were brighter or 


more promising. 

«“ As soon as everything is in running order, let us 
say by September 1, the policy of the company will 
be outlined and plans wil] have been perfected and 
the output of Weber pianos increased, so as to enable 


| us to fill orders with punctuality and have everything 


in condition for the fall and winter trade. We shall 
show you some of the most beautiful styles of pianos 
you have ever laid eyes upon and, of course, in every 
respect we shall furnish instruments that will put 
high grade makers on their mettle and in a general 
way stimulate the piano trade generally in its efforts 
to imitate and follow as closely the tone quality of 
the Weber piano, 

“You know I always believed in competition as 
long as it is honest and fair, and nothing would please 
me more than to see the manufacturers of high grade 
pianos succeed and make money. The incorporation 
of the Weber Piano Company is one of the best evi- 
dences that capital can always be secured when it is 
to be interested in the production of an artistic article 
such as the Weber.” 


Sub. | 


BURLINCTON’S PRIDE. 


Our City Ranks High as a Musical Centre—Some- 
thing About Music—Lange & Minton's Ideal 
Musical Establisment— Musie as 
an Art—A Delightful Call. 


wer else on earth but sweet music, after a day of 

toil and disappointment, will dispel fear, drive away care, revive 
Music has been de- 
* the key to the human heart; in consequence the universal lan- 
Happy thought, and certainly an inspiration worthy 
the approval of the gods. 

In conversation to-day with Mr. John C Minton, writer and composer, 
of the firm of Lange & Minton, a “Gazette” man was lifted up, as it 
were, into a new atmosphere, exhilarating to say the least, and in the 


fined as 
guage of the soul.” 


| short time allotted learned a number of inside facts concerning music and 


how music had its origin when the world began, and up to 
however, his son Solomon 


its history ; 


and its associations as vanities, in consequence after 
but the ancient 
Greeks added new lustre to their glory as artists by simply adding as mu- 
“thus giving the world enlightened music in a more artistic 


looked upon music 


form 

“Someone has said," continued Mr. Minton, “ that ‘ Beethoven liber- 
ated from the pain of silent melodies, that had been alive through all the 
Just so with many of our other great masters. Now, take the 
builder of the Shaw piano, for instance, or the Steinway grand, Decker 
Brothers, Chase or the Knabe, any of which you will find here in our 
These men have made for themselves illustrious names that we 
Then Mr. Minton took me on through the 


stock, 
should respect and revere,” 


| piles of choice music, sheet and in book form and adapted to any instru 
S | ment on the face of the globe, to the stock of smaller instruments—man- 


dolins, guitars, harps, violins, concertinas, horns, harmonicas, autoharps, 
reed instruments, bones. cymbals, &c.—and we readily 
Despite the new atmos 


music boxes, 


with the fact that Lange & Minton's stock was absolutely new and com- 
plete, and that anyone with the slightest thought of purchasing, either 
wholesale or retail, would do well to give Lange & Minton a call, as their 
Burlington, Ia., 
* Daily Gazette.” 


Suing Schaaf. 


AMAGES are placed at $25,000 in a Circuit 
Court suit begun by William E. Hoag against Adam 
Schaaf and Charles Appleby. Plaintiff is the owner of 
premises Nos. 51 and 53 May street, and the defendants 
are partners in the piano business and tenants of Hoag. 
This fight grows out of the lease. Hoag claims that 
Schaaf violated the lease and was about to take some 
action when Schaaf filed a bill for an injunction to restrain 
foag from in any manner interfering with his business, 
The matter was referred to Master in Chancery Rogers 
by Judge Tuley. For suing out the injunction and other 
troubles Hoag now brings his suit for damages.—Chicago 
‘* Tribune,” 
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HE New York office of Mr. Robert M, Webb, on 
T Third avenue and Seventeenth street, will be 
open for business by the time this paper reaches its 
readers, There has been the usual tedious delay 
that accompanies the starting of any new enterprise, 
but Mr. Webb is confident that, now the workmen 
are out of the way, he will be prepared to show 
goods this week. There will be much to say of Webb 
this fall and winter since he is the promoter of many 
schemes of interest to the trade, In the meantime 
he can be found every afternoon from 2 o'clock until 
6 at his new office. 


The “Crown” Pianos and Organs. 
There came to me, borne on a soft zephyr wing, 
The notes of a melody seraphs might sing ; 
A moment it lingered, then deftly it stole 
Through the drum of my ear to the depth of my soul, 
And held me enthralled in its strong silken spell, 
While around and within me its waves rose and fell, 
Till the tinsel and tumults of earth were forgot, 
And I stood asa captive, fast chained to the spot, 
And rode—in my spirit—a wide open sea 
And laved in the bliss of a great harmony. 
How long it enthralled me I cannot avow, 
For I scarcely-am free from the spell of it now. 
But I scarce could believe that such seraphic fires 
A player had kindled from soundboard and wires ; 
Yet there sat the player, and there the thing stood— 
An instrument fashioned from metal and wood— 
And I glanced at the name, as the cover went down, 
And read—in gold letters—the single word ‘*Crown,”’ 
I wondered no longer—the name which it bore 
Was insignia of rank which it rightiuliy wore. 


Tables of Importance. 








(ComPILED RY THE Musicat Courter.) 


IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 














Month ending June 30, 1891.,. $77,459 
CM Sank adn a es hd Bad oh th steae &hapeasel 80,760 
Twelve months ending June 30, 1891. EUR each ds Vode Vexces bebe ae 
30, 1892, . oe ee . 1,027,212 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Aut Orners 
| OrGans. Pianos, anv Pants | Torars. 
THEREOF. 
| No. | Value. | No. | Value. Value Value. 
Month ending June} 
30, 1891, 712) $45,458 60) $18,104) $11,699 $75,261 
Month ending June 
30, 1802.. | 615) 42,592 95} 33,409 7,228 83,229 
Twelve months end 1.| 
ing June 30, 1891. 14,498) 945,507 692) 214,309 157,573 | 1,326,389 
Twelve months .end- | 
ing June 30, 1892. 11,856) 772,582) 858) 246,425 145,604 | 1,164,656 
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The Trade. 


Maxwell & O'Neal Brothers open a music store at Milford, Tex. 
-The Des Moines Piano Company, Des Moines, Ia., has opened a 
branch at Creston, Ia. 

~—H. R. Moore, of the A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio, is ill at 
Mount Clements, Mich. 
—A. B, Craven, of Kellogg, Ia., is one of the enterprising dealers of his 
section. The“ Crown”’ pianos are his favorites. 
J. H. Aiken & Son, in the music business at Little Rock, Ark., 
been succeeded by Greenfield & Aiken, 317 Main street. 


have 


—Mr. Luke Milward, of Lexington, Ky., was in town last week. The 
Milward Company of that city are doing a fine piano trade. 

The Linwood Piano Fund Society, of Linwood, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated, This looks like another one of those gift enterprise schemes. 

Mr. Henry Willig, of Geo. Willig & Co., Baltimore, is here with his 
family, and will probably spend some time in the city and in Saratoga. 

Professor Wade, of South Bend, Ind., is about opening a music store 
for the sale of the Big Four—Weber, Lindeman, Wheelock and Stuy- 
vesant pianos, 

—L. L. Doud, Esq., of the A. B, Chase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, 
who has been at Thousand Isles, was in town yesterday and returned to 
Norwalk. 

The Lyon & Healy Factory Employés’ Benevolent Association, of 
Chicago, gave an excursion and picnic Saturday, spending the day at 
Columbia Park, 

Oscar Brownell’s music store at Akron, Ohio, was robbed of $15 re- 
cently: Mr. Brownell has no clue of the robbers, who scattered the small 
musical goods all over the place. 

—Edward G. Newman, of piano making fame, is spending his 
at Saratoga. ‘‘ lam having a splendid time; all the world is lovely and 
the goose hangs within reach,”’ he writes. 

— The Philadelphia * Educational News” should not permit the adver- 
tisement of Swoger & Sons to appear in its columns, for Swoger & Sons do 
not make pianos. The instrument they sell is a rotten stencil, 





—O. B. Hummel, a piano and organ tuner of Williamsport, Pa., is said 
to have made a far more than ordinary repair job on an old pipe organ in 
the Presbyterian Church at Emporium, Pa. Hummel is a good musical 


name, 
—Patents granted July 19, 1892: 

RT cis thn ois. tisk otc (de, tawbis ends I, D. Bagdasarian...... No, 479,323 

Keyboard, exercising ......... ....... A. K, Virgil. “ 479,339 

Keyboard for musicians, exercising....A. K. Virgil...... ..... ‘479,340 
~ Patents granted July 26, 1892: 

Organ key coupler................ Oi RE POs. AiR! No. 479,434 

Raw PN. uid 5. e's t's s twine cttiens J, H, Lane 
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The Surasophone. 


A LODGING building of some note, not 

1,000 miles from the Knutsford, has gained a great 
reputation as a musical museum, or, better still, a museum 
of musical performers. 
says the Salt Lake ‘‘ Herald,’ there is everything in that 
building from a jewsharp to a contrabassoon and a grand 
piano, and the operators on the same are enthusiasts in 
their specialties, and these specialties are legion in num- 
ber. When one instrument is not going another is, and 
when all are in fuil operation the city of Stuttgart takes a 
back seat. A beautiful feature of the situation is that 
there is a pre-eminent diversity in the matter of tunes; and 
variety, everyone knows, is the spice of life. So there can 
be no complaint in that direction, Everything from 
‘*Whistling Susan,’’ ‘*Annie Rooney” and ‘ Lannigan’s 
Ball’’ to Beethoven’s XXXIII. sonata, the oratorio of 
**Elijah,’? Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor and the Hun- 
garian rhapsodies can be heard in that building, and the 
tingle of the mandolin is a constant quantity, as mathema- 
ticians would say. The other morning shortly before 7 
o’clock, a clarinet artist started in on her diurnal musical 
joy, to the disgust of a young man in the next room who 


In the line of musical instruments, 


wanted tosleep. Now this young man is ‘ just old pea- 
nuts ’’ on the surasophone, and, jumping up in a transport 
of disgust, seized his musical volcano, and running the 
blast end out of the partly opened door, he turned on a full 
head of steam. 

Gentle reader, let us halt for a moment to inquire 
whether you know what a surasophone is. The suraso- 
phone is an instrument of torture suggestive of the Spanish 
inquisition when in the hands of an inebriate or a fellow 
freshman in music. At such times the sounds emanating 
from the surasophone in the upper registers resemble those 
from the classic mouth of a Milesian domestic, as with a 
jaw full of clothespins she attempts to hang a large sheet 
on a clothes line whipping about in a 30 knot gale. 
the inexperienced amboucheure strikes the middle regis 


ters, about all one can think of is a man calling up a dark | 
alley after a lost dog, and when the lower registers are | 


groped after the result is like the ejaculations of a cow 
whose misplaced confidence in the succulent properties of 
a corncob has led to possibly fatal laryngocoligal compli- 
cations. The surasophone resembles somewhat the snout 
of a gas well, and the mouthpiece is on the whitewash 
brush order. The instrument is ordinarily worth about 
$8 per chord, and may, if desired, be used as a derrick with 
which to hoist stone. 

Under the manipulation, however, of an artist, the sur- 
asophone may be teased into yielding up a soft, low rum- 
bling, a 128 foot tone, which is guaranteed to shake any 
building in Salt Lake City. So when George struck the 
spout of his musical cyclone out of the doorway and struck 
the eighteenth *G’"’ below the staff, he fairly started an 
earthquake. There were about 30 people or less playing 
on musical instruments at the time, even at that early hour 
of the morning, and they dropped their instruments with a 
crash. There was a general rush for a place of. safety, 
and a dozen people got out by the fire escapes. When 
quiet and a sense of safety had been restored, an exploring 


party was sent in the direction of the room where the | 
surasophone had protruded its snout, and the author of all | 
this misery was discovered clad in smiles of self satisfac. | 


tion, seated on a monument of pressed brick. The suraso- 


phone was reposing in a corner, but ready for another | 


eruption when the occasion required. 
There is peace and quietness in that building now, and 
when the freshman and sophomore musicians want to get 


As | 





we 





lar Pease Piano. 


in their work they hang felt over the windows and doors, 
put mutes in their instrument and pray for the temporary 


deafness of the man with the surasophone. 


A New Piano Factory. 

The latest addition to the piano manufacturers of 
Canada are Messrs. Shaw & Co., who have registered man- 
‘* The Shaw Piano.”” J. Wm. Shaw & Co., who 
do a large retail piano and music business at 1811 Notre 


ufacturers 


Dame street, have converted the upper floors of their 
building into a factory and are importing the essential 
parts of their pianos, such as actions, &c., from New York, 
and with first-class workmen are making a piano equal to 
the American instruments. They are making at present 
two styles, small cottage uprights (the smallest piano made 


have already shipped their instruments as far West as Medi 
cine Hat, N. W. T. 

HIS item is from the Montreal ‘Star,” and the 
T information contained in it is somewhat strange, 
in view of the fact that Shaw pianos, made by the 
Shaw Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., have been shipped 
into Canada, which may (we are not sure) prevent the 
use of the name Shaw on any piano made in that 
country. The Canadian law and practice are not favor- 
able to American manufacturers, and are backed up 
by a most radical protective tariff, and all these things 
combined might make any attempt of the Shaw Piano 
Comyany, of Erie, to protect its name in Canada 
futile. 

However, we shall await the action of the Shaw 
Piano Company, of Erie, which need not fear the in- 
troduction of Montreal made pianos into this country, 
for we also are protected sufficiently to look upon 
foreign pianos without the slightest fear of competi- 
tion. In fact the Canadian tariff was modeled after 
|; our own, 











New Corporation. 

| RTICLES of incorporatian of the B. L. 
Griswold Music Company were filled in the office of 
the county recorder at St. Joseph, Mo., on July 27. The 
capital stock is $10,000, divided into 100 shares of $100 
each. All of this is bona fide subscribed and one-half 
actually paid up. The shareholders, all of whom live in 


follows: 

; Benjamin L. Griswold, 35 shares; Calvin C. Burnes, 1o 
shares ; Wm. B. Dougherty, to shares ; Warren B. Shackel- 
ford, 10 shares ; Frank T. Conrad, 10 shares; J. W. Hed- 
dens, 5 shares; Samuel F. Kessler, 5 shares; Milton J. 
Campbell, 5 shares ; Wm, L. Buechle, 5 shares ; Wm. Cross, 
2 shares; Charles F. Mathieson, 2 shares ; Otto Behr, 1 
share. 

The board of directors for the first year is composed of 
B. L. Griswold, C. F. Mathieson, Wm. L. Buechle, Wm. B. 
Dougherty and Warren B, Shackelford. 

The object of the organization is to engage in the sale of 
musical instruments, sheet music, musical literature, &c. 





Harmony Chart,"’ which will enable anyone to play accompani- 
| ments on piano in 15 minutes’ time without previous instruction in music. 
| Nin S, Hand Company, 182and 184 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

| W ANTED—Every piano maker in Chicago has made a success, An 
old and successful maker will accept capital to enlarge business. 
$50,000 wanted. An examination will prove profitable. Address,“ H.,” 
care of Musica Courter, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 


| view of six months’ incessant work 


| quick witted salesmen handling the piano. 


in Canada) and large cabinet grand uprights, and they | 


St. Joseph, and the number of shares each holds are as | 


ANTED—Piano tuners and music teachers to solicit for ** Hand's | 


THE PEASE PIANOS. 


> 


Why They Are Popular. 





F the trade visitors last week Mr. Chas. H, 
MacDonald, of Chicago, was one of the most promi- 
nent, his visit here extending over a week .and embracing 
a number of excursions in the vicinity with Mrs. MacDonald 
and friends and Mr. John D. Pease. Mr. MacDonald com. 


| bined business wlth pleasure, the latter very recessary in 


the 
branch of the Pease Piano Company at Chicago, and also in 


as head of new 


| view of prospective work in the same capacity. 


The rapidity with which time speeds onward is illus 


trated in one instance when we take into consideration 
that six months have gone by since the Pease Piano Com- 
pany opened its own house in Chicago. Mr, 
tells us that its success is most pronounced and the figures 


shown make this self evident. 


MacDonald 


The step taken has shown 


itself as a wise one in more than the mere outlet it offered 


| to the company by means of direct connection with West 


ern dealers; it gave a great impetus to the factory here, 
and it called out some of the best thoughts of the company 
of the 


tone, touch and general qualities of the Pease piano. 


in the elaboration its case work and improving 
The present illustration of one of the styles of Pease 
pianos isan indication of the new tendency of the com 
pany. 
There is nothing in the market more attractive and more 


A 


glance will convince any dealer with judgment what there 


readily to be handled by shrewd men than this piano. 


isin it and the range of possibilities that is offered to 
Its construc. 
tion, finish, general appearance and character give us a 
partial reason of ths popularity of the Pease piano among 
dealers. 

Pease pianos are popular for more than this partial rea. 
son, for they have strong characteristics in the appeal 
they make to the sense of hearing—they sound right. They 
can be made to give forth the kind of tone that sellsa 
piano if the dealer understands how to play them or have 
them played. The touch is sympathetic and all the case 
designs modern and attractive. 

‘*The first six months of our trade have been excellent 
ones,’’ said Mr. MacDonald, ‘*but we expect to do still 
better this fall and for the next six months. 
again highly favorable ; money easy, and the people in 


Crops are 


the West do not seem to believe that the campaign this 
year will interfere with trade to the extent campaigns of 
past years did. 

‘* Besides this there is a general feeling of confidence in 
trade circles, and that is always indicative of good trade, 
We 
shall prepare our Chicago house for this kind of trade, lay 


or at least signifies that the prospects are favorable. 


in a substantial stock and place our orders with the fac 
tory in good season.”’ 

Mr. MacDonald understands the situation; and as he is 
a careful, conservative, thoroughly posted Chicago repre 
sentative piano man we accept his opinion with more than 
the average confidence. 


An Antiquated Piano. 


M. M. Crandall Is the Owner of an Instrument 100 


Years Old 


VERY peculiar instrument is on exhibition 


at Brinkerhoff’s music store. It is the property of 


| M. M. Crandall, the attorney, and is called by some who 


have seen it a harpsichord. The lower part of the instru 
ment resembles a plain keyboard, but the hammers strike 
wires which are strung up and down on a regular Italian 
harp frame, handsomely gilded and richly ornamented. 
It is a very heavy and peculiar looking instrument. 

Mr. Crandall bought the piano, if such it is, 40 years ago 
in Baltimore, and paid for it then $1,200, and at that time 
He thinks it must be 


it was not a new instrument. a 


| hundred years old, but as the date has been intentionally 


obliterated it is impossible to tell. The instrument bears 
the trade mark of Kuhn & Ridgaway, Baltimore. 

Mr. Crandall is thinking some of taking the instrument 
to the world’s fair if proper arrangements can be made. 


St. Joseph ‘‘ Herald.’’ 


Strich & Zeidler. 
EVERAL examples of the style of Strich & 
Zeidler pianos have appeared in these columns and 


| attracted attention because of their simplicity and the ab- 


sence of all attempts at over ornamentation. The piano 
has been steadily winning favor wherever it has been seen 


and heard. 








ANT#tD—A traveling piano salesman by a New York manufacturer 
of high grade instruments. One who is well and favorably known, 
especially so in the States of New York, Pennsy!vania and Ohio, and who 
can command a fair amount of business. In writing give references, and 
state experience and salary desired. Address, XYZ, care of Station ( 


| Post Office, New York, 
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VARNISH. 


is apparent, and for obvious reasons, that piano 


manufacturers are not apt to make complaint of | 


the trouble and vexation they experience in their 


varnish work and the varnish departments of their | prevent line checks and cobweb checks, and some 


factories. Any piano manufacturer who would make 
a public reference of his disappointments with var- 
nish would play into the hands of his competitors, 
would interrupt his trade, would give unscrupulous 
agents or dealers excuses for exacting rebates and 
would in many other directions inflict injury upon his 
business, and yet there are, relatively speaking, very 
few piano manufacturers who are not suffering in one 
way or the other, or at some season of the year or an- 
other, from defects of varnish originating with the 
varnish manufacturer ; and these piano manufac- 
turers who believe that their reticence to make any 
reference to these defects might be a better plan than 
an open avowal of the varnish troubles are overlook- 
ing the fact that they could transfer thereby the re- 
sponsibility of the situation upon the real source, the 
varnish manufacturers themselves. 

The only test of varnish is experience ; judgment 
in selection is not depended upon any longer and the 
samples used for testing are frequently not as good 
said to represent, and natu- 
The many 


as the varnish they are 
rally the reverse is frequently the case, 
disappointments suffered by 
who have depended upon the promises of salesmen, 
faith, have added to the 


piano manufacturers 


accepting them in good 


general uncertainty and given more uneasiness to 
firms who, by experience, have found that redress on 
the basis of the salesman’s representations, found 
subsequently to have been overdrawn, is rarely con- 
sidered, 

Theories of all kinds have been suggested not only 
to remedy this evil condition, but (what is also of 
great consideration to every manufacturer) to remove 
the prevalence of doubt. It is this element of doubt 
as to the action of the varnish after its application 
that is productive of such embarrassments. Even the 
heads of varnish departments are known to refuse the 
responsibility of an unqualified guarantee that any 
particular varnish will unquestionably act as is ex- 
pected or hoped for. The greater the experience of 
sucha manthe greater the caution, and the greater 
the caution the less the certainty of assurance that 
the varnish will prove satisfactory. 

In no other department of piano making is there 
such want of confidence as in the varnish department, 
and in no other department is there such a frequency 
of justifiable complaints. But remedies should be 
introduced to make varnishing and the selection and 
use of varnish a more scientific question than it has 
been in piano factories, The results of such a sys- 
tem would not only avoid the present difficulties and 
pay financially but would improve the finish of pianos. 

Let us candidly admit that the great bulk of pianos 
are poorly or carelessly finished, It was only a few 
days ago that we examined a number of pianos in 
New York warerooms and in each case were impelled, 
by the appearance of the cases, to ask whether the 
instruments were new, They were new, but the 
poor finish made them appear like some of the better 
finished pianos look after use, And yet the firms vis- 
ited do not spare money in making good pianos, for 
the pianos we speak of are known as excellent instru- 
ments—-musically speaking. 

Had the manufacturers known anything ot the var- 
nishes they were applying; had they been scientifi- 
cally posted on varnish as they are on tone, on scales, 
on touch, on wood, on felt, on general workmanship, 
such an error in discrimination as to varnish could 
not have occurred, But there is no known method 
of judgment except experience, and that goes over- 
board by default, because the same kinds of varnishes 
(apparently the same) act differently on different occa- 
sions 

Varnish men have a plenitude of excuses to offer 
or reasons to bring forth at any moment showing 
that they could not have been responsible for the de- 
fective result. There is no lack or limit to these ex- 
cuses and they are repeated constantly, but that is no 


remedy for the evil, nor does it compensate for loss 


of money and of time. 
The various kinds of checking an evil which was 
supposed to have been relegated from piano making 


| wood, the time or method of the application, &c.— 


| nO way out, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


never had a thorough analytical treatment at the | 


hands of piano manufacturers, and have usually 
been attributed to natural interferences—not natural 
with the varnish, although it might be the case in 
most instances. The most careful application of 
varnishes under the best known methods does not 


piano manufacturers meekly admit that it cannot be 
prevented ; that the atmosphere, the condition of the 


but never the varnish—are responsible, and there is 


How do you know there is not? What have you 
done toward making complex trials of varnishes, all 
the trials giving to each varnish the same or | 

How many kinds of varnishes have 
Will all varnish operate alike on differ- 
ent kinds of wood? Will all varnishes operate alike | 
under the same treatment? Have you made any 
effort to ascertain how other trades using varnishes 
If you have found a satisfac- | 





similar tests ? 


you tested ? 


apply or treat them ? 
tory varnish, did you apply a chemical test to ascer- | 
tain just what it was for future purposes? No, of 
course not, 

It is about time to remove the varnish question 
from the domain of the speculative to the more | 
secure ground of scientific certainty. If piano manu- 
facturers would consider their comfort and security 
more carefully and make an effort they could get at 
results rapidly and make their varnish departments 
the equals of the others in promptness, effectiveness 
and results, The association can accomplish the pur- 
pose and therein an association is a useful institution. 
We believe the association will take a hand in the | 


varnish question this fall. 








The Hartman Failure. 
HESE are additional details of the Hart- | 
man failure published in last week’s MUSICAL CouRIER. 
We reprint from the Grand Rapids ‘*‘ Democrat :”’ 

Carrol S, Hartman made an assignment to John Widdi- 
comb for the benefit of his creditors. The papers were 
hled with the county clerk. The transfer was made in con- 
sideration of one round dollar, and covers all the property 
of the assignor, goods, chattels, merchandise, stock, bills, 
notes, book accounts, claims, demands, cases in action, 
stocks, bonds, judgments and evidences of debt, and build- 
ings and property of every name and nature whatsoever 
and wherever situated, except such property as is exempt 
by law from levy and sale under execution. Mr. Widdi- 
comb takes possession of the property and will dispose of 
it with all possible dispatch for the benefit of the creditors, 
and if there is any residue it will be paid over to Mr, Hart- 
man. Mr. Widdicomb is given full power of attorney in | 
the matter and is given ten days in which to file an inven. 
tory of the property. C. H. Gleason is the attorney in the 
case. 

Mr. Gleason said yesterday afternoon that it was a great 
surprise to Mr. Hartman that his uncle filed the mortgage. 
It was given to him simply as a protection in case anything | 
should happen to him, as he is anold man. Mr. Gleason | 
says he expects the assets will much more than pay all | 
liabilities. Mr, Hartman makes this statement of his busi- 
ness: ‘*I owe Dr. Shepard, over and above $13,000 of the 
secured piano notes heretofore given him, only $13,000; to 
all other creditors between $25,000 and $30,000. As assets 
I have my real and personal property, which, at a fair 
valuation if not slaughtered at forced sale, is worth $100,- 
000, This property includes the building known as Hart- 
man Hall, on lonia street and the Shepard building, on 
Fountain street, with a 99 year lease of the land on which 
they stand at a figure which makes the realty a valuable 
asset. A 99 year lease of the Dr. Shepard Block on Ottawa 
street at a basis which also makes that a good property ; 
besides my musical business, bowling alleys and other in- | 
vestments.’’ Mr. Hartman says he thinks his leases are | 
worth enough to pay off all his indebtedness. The two 
smaller buildings cost $95.000, of which his uncle advanced 
$60 ooo and Mr. Hartman himself put in $35,000 of his own 
money. 

Several chattel mortgages were filed by C. S, Hartman 
yesterday morning to various parties. The first mortgage 
was filed at 8:07 yesterday morning. It runs to Henrietta 
Brown and covers the entire personal property in the 
Shepard and Hartman buildings. The amount was $930. 
The next mortgage was filed at 8:10 o’clock in favor of 
George W. Feldner for$4.000, The next mortgage was filed 
at 8:43 in favor of Decker Brothers for $1,400. The next 
mortgage was filed at 8:45 tothe National City Bank for 
$1,400. The next mortgage was filed at 9:42 to John 
Church & Co,, for $500. The mortgages cover all the per- 
sonal property in the Hartman and Shepard buildings and 
aggregate $7,440. This. with the mortgage to Mr. Shepard 
filed Thursday, makes the total of the mortgages about 
$34 000. 

There was also filed with the city clerk a lease from Dr. 
Shepard to C. S. Hartman of the two buildings now known 
as the Shepard Block and the Hartman Block. The lease 
shows that Mr. Hartman paid $1,502 per year for the Hart- 
man Block and $1,580 and 6 per cent. on its cost for the 
Shepard Block. 














—Williamson Brothers, baving bought the entire stock of sheet music 
and musical instruments and supplies of the Smart Music House, No. 327 
Sou h Spring street, at a large discount for cash, are offering the same at 





greatly reduced prices. They also have the genera! agency of the Stand- 
ard rotary shuttle and White sewing machines, Williamson Music Store, 


by abolishing the use of rosewood veneers have | No. 827 South Spring street.—Los Angeles * Times.” 





- THE STEINWAY PIANOS. 


To be Furnished by Wm. Rohlfing & Sons. 


O feature of progress is more prominent 
among the people of the United States than that of 
the increased love of music they display, It is not more 
than 25 years back that comparatively few pianos were to 
be found even in the homes of our most cultured and 
and wealthy people. To-day the piano is considered one 
of the necessary adjuncts to the furnishings of all Ameri- 
can homes, and the study of music is encouraged and culti- 
vated by all classes of the public. 
In such a magnificently appointed, modern and model 
hotel structure as the Hotel Pfister it is naturally the aim 


| of the management to provide for the entertainment of 


their guests every luxury in furnishings and appointments 
with which they would be surrounded 1n their own homes. 
With this end in view no expense will be spared, and con- 
sequently we are not at all surprised to learn that an order 
has been placed for several Steinway pianos with the house 
of Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, of the corner of Broadway and 


| Mason street, this city. This is a compliment te this well- 
| known house which is well deserved, forthey have been for 


many years recognized as the leading music house of Mil- 


| waukee. 


As a matter of fact there could hardly be any account of 
competition taken in placing this order, as the management 
of the Hotel Pfister will have nothing but the best, and it 
is almost universally conceded that the Steinway pianos 
are the finest instruments of their kind in the world. They 
stand at the head of all makes of pianos as adjudged by 
the highest authorities, who have awarded them this distinc- 
tion in all international competitive exhibits. At the same 
time it should be mentioned that the house of Wm. Rohl. 
fing & Sons also handle the Hazelton and Emerson pianos, 
which instruments all have a national reputation, and 
embody the limit of perfection attained in musical mech- 
anism. 

This house does not enter into competition with any 
establishment selling worn out or inferior instruments, of 
which large numbers have been foisted upon people who 
are tempted by the low prices at which such instruments 
are sold, but which are a poor investment at any figure. 
Messrs. Rohlfing & Sons are also widely known as publish- 
ers of ‘*Edition Rohlfing,’’ and publishers, importers and 
dealers in foreign and American music. They are the 
leading house in their line in Milwaukee in the fullest sense 
of the term, and from all present indications will easily 
maintain the prestige they have so deservedly won.—Mil- 
waukee correspondence Chicago ‘Illustrated Century.”’ 








Goggans at Waco. 

N the notice published in last week’s Musica. 
Courier relating to the late deal of Messrs. Behr 
Brothers & Co. and the Goggans, of Texas, we omitted to 
mention the Waco branch of the house presided over by 
Mr. C. C. De Zouche. This was due to the fact that we 
always looked upon the Waco branch of the Goggans as a 
kind of a De Zouche spot, a place in which De Zouche had 
acclimated himself and identified himself, and hence the 
oversight of this Goggan branch. Mr. De Zouche has 
always been a great admirer of the Behr piano and 
now that he will handle it at Waco it will receive such 

recognition as its merits entitle it to. 


Philip Werlein. 


N speaking to a reporter of the New Orleans ‘‘ New 
Delta” about the new piano wareroom at 135 Canal street, to be oc- 
cupied by Mr. Werlein, the latter says: 

Our new store 1s the best lighted and ventilated music house that I know 
of. The ceslings are high, the skylight and » indows are large, so that we 
have plenty of light and air. The floor is raised and the store is perfectly 
dry and free from dampness generally caused by our usual overflows 
after arain. You see,in our, business we have to study the comforts of 
our patrons as much as possible. There lies the secret of our success, 
coup ed with the fact that every piano which goes out of my store is sold 
under guarantee, and if the instrument is not.as represented we refund 
your money. Hence we enjoy the confidence of our customers. I still 
have the same force of clerks, tuners and repairers that I have had for 
years, I expect to be permanently located in about 10 days. In the 
meantime | willendeavor to close out my present stock at 156 Canal 
street before removal 

—The employés of the McPhail Piano Company, of Boston, held their 
annual outing party Saturday in Melville Garden. The party numbered 
about 100, including invited guests. A fine program of sports was in 
dulged in during the day, the principal feature being that of the annual 
baseball match between Murray's and Grammer's nines. ‘I he former won 
by ascore of 15to 6. The tug of war between the board makers and var- 
nishers was won by the board makers.—Hingham “ Journal,” 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo. N.Y: 








2" We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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THOROUGHLY FIRST- cass “= ( A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Bien =~ 


—<“—_+- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, ~<~«——»> 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 
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STECK 


Without a Rival for 






Street. 




















Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME’ | 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


SUMMIT MEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO COVERS 


In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber. 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
Ret. Broad way and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 











HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor, 








THE VIRGIL PRACTION! OCOLAVIPR. 


‘« The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.’’—JULIE Rive KING. 


Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. A Power in the mastery of all 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 

CLAVIERS RENTED 


New Departure: * AT A DISTANCE, 


with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 
Purchase Plan. New illustrated Catalogue sent 
free, Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 
personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 


The ~ hg ALBERT Grand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert *'G’’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth-St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















PEAKING OF SOFT STOP 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW SCALE 


PRESCOTT PIANOS 


IN WHICH ARE NOW 


THE MOST PERFECT TONE MUFFLERS IN USE? 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. 


TO BE FOUND 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT PFPIANO COE., 


183e. SONCORD, N. H.- 


18BSa, 


FRATI & CO. 


ANUPACTURERS OF 


Pheumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Halls, 





Renowned all over 
the World, 


} 
Le, 
Nl 





For Shows, Dancing ko. 


i a i 


played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


A Al KINDS OF 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


No. 173 Schénhauser Alise, 





BERLIN, CERMANY. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 
ouiacurer« MUSICA! Instruments 


Manufacturer of 
Ot Every 


Kind. 









Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolio Banjo, as per cut. 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to ™'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, *ss.ascry New York City. 


The most 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE 





THE Pt 
ALONE 


BLIC 
HAVE 


FOR FiFTY-FIVE 
ATTAINED AN 


YEARS, AND 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 


Unequaled in TONE, 


BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: NEW YORK. 





N. B.—Have you seen the E, J, A.nzrt Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 





22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 148 Fifth 


Avenue, 
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About Philadelphia. 


, . . : | delay in receiving specially ordered material. 

HE good citizens of Philadelphia are feeling ph webs ‘Aart caainee cage. «gi RE A 

, 

somewhat proud over the fact that while during the designated the “Lester Practice Stop,” a device which 

prevengrs wens 7 —- age" awssigain _ ere ap they now incorporate in their pianos when desired. Re- 

sre competing for the highest record she was able to . a bt i : 

wer ‘ npeting gy hake: bine Sve eee garding this stop they say: ‘‘There are numerous soft 

ee ae hs ay: | Stops, &c., on the market, but ours has been pronounced 

ahead of any degree of heat elsewhere recorded. This by all the trade who have seen and examined it the best 
phenomenal record was naturally fraught with much dis 


comfort to the inhabitants of the Quaker City, but was 


amply compensated for in the fact that in some other things 


victory at 105 


yet introduced.” 


It combines the following desirable points : 


at least she was also ahead First—Absolute care of working parts ; can be operated by a child 
f she was: i ad. 
7 \ : , ' saa re making Second—Will not get out of order; nothing complicated about the 
fel Ow We ade abo. 1¢ time you were ma ’ 
Nell, how ae trac vitae ; ‘ © mechanism. 


this record ?’’ was asked of one of the prominent dealers. Third—I« influences the touch less than any other. 
** The people here may be a little slow,’’ he replied, ** but Fourth—The piano can be tuned without removing it.” 
Fifth—The price. 


they have brains, and instead of buying pianos they took 
They did not happen to have one of their pianos in the 


salesroom in which this practice stop had been placed, but 
judging from the cut shown the device is certainly very 
simple. It is operated by a small lever at the side of the 
keyboard, and does not detract from the beauty of the 


their money and went to the seashore and kept cool, and 
we remained in the city and watched the store.”’ 

Like a green spot in the desert so grateful to the weary 
travelers, a transaction is sometimes made which brightens 
a long period of dullness This so happened at the busi 
ness place of Wm, G. Fischer, 
icing over the sale of a Decker Brothers parlor 


1221 Chestnut, where they | case nor interfere in any manner with the manipulation of 


the keys. 


were Te 
grand for cash, and at a good figure. It was a clean out Nothing astonishes the piano men on the row now in con- 
and out sale in competition with the other makes handled | nection with Blasius & Sons. They simply look on and 


wonder at the way these Blasius boys are pushing things. 
At 1119, ths Steinway store, most of the pianos have 
been taken to the upper floor, incidental to a thurough 


in Philadelphia, and the piano was bought on the mérits of 
the instrument 

Mr. Charles Fischer spoke highly of their Wilmington 
branch, under the management of Mr. H. A. Bradfield, at 
832 Market street. Although opened within the year, a 
good foundation has been laid with the Decker Brothers 


repairing of the room. 

The side walls and ceilings are being elegantly decorated 
and a new parquet floor of oak will be put down. These 
improvements will constitute about all the changes for 


and Mason & Hamlin pianos, and there is little doubt that 
1119, but at 1103 the entire front of the store will be taken 


this point will prove a valuable one for the sale of thesein- 
out and made into one large show window. 


They believe in making the front of the store attractive 
and their window displays are a feature of the street. 
agencies in some of the larger towns, and as competition in In making the change referred to they will have four 
large continuous show windows, which to keep trimmed 
will tax Hustler Farnham’s versatile brain. 

At the Woodbury, N. J., factory the machinery was 
started on Friday. The workmen have been moved from 
Philadelphia to homes in Woodbury, and by September 1 
Blasius & Sons hope to show as well regulated a piano fac- 
tory as can be found in the country. 


struments. Also at Phoenixville their agent is making a 
good showing, 


Nearly all of the dealers in Philadelphia have established 


these places is less sharp sales are attended generally with 
better profit than can be obtained in the city. 

The Janko keyboard, on exhibition in the window of 
Fischer's, is attracting much attention from musicians, 
and not a day passes that some one prominent in musical 
circles does not drop in and carefully inspect the workings 
of this modern invention, 

There was a look of satisfaction on the faces of all con- 
nected with the firm of C.J. Heppe & Son, as though a mat- 
ter of importance to them had been settled. And such 
proved to be the case. Since January, 1892, they have es- | 
tablished an electrical and inventive department in con. | to invest in. 

He allowed his wrath to go so far as to withdraw the 


| small advertising card of the Excelsior Drum Works—a 
concern owned body, soul and breeches by Mr. Pepper— 
from the columns of THE MusicaL Courier in the face of 
the fact that they acknowledge having been greatly bene- 
fited by this same card. 

He furthermore injures THE MusicaAL Courier by with- 
drawing his subscription. 

**S. S. Stewart’s Banjo Journal,’’ No. 71, is just out. 
usual it is full of bright music and banjo information. 

Morris Zimmerman returned last week from Chicago, 
where he went to effect, if possible, an amicable arrange. 
ment with Montgomery, Ward & Co, for the future sale of 
the Zimmerman autoharps. 

He supposed all their differences had been adjusted, but 
on his return found a communication which practically 
made nil what had been accomplished while there. 

It is a question now just what will be done. 


taken by THE Musical Courier in a previous issue regard- 
ing the qualities of the celluloid pepper boxes which he 
humorously calls pianos and which he is asking the public 


nection with their business, and so successful have their 
efforts been in conceiving and perfecting new ideas that 
within the past four months three important patents have 
been granted to them ; one on an electric motor which can 
be operated by a direct current or from a storage battery, 
the other two being improvements for the piano. 
The first and important is a 
which when applied to a piano produces a quality of tone 


perhaps most device 


very closely resembling the concert grand. As 

The writer was allowed the privilege of hearing two 
pianos, both Stecks, one in which this device had been 
placed, and without doubt or hesitancy discerned the dif- 
ference in tone. The improved instrument had the clear 
ringing quality and carrying powers of the grand. 

The second invention is a device whereby to obtain 
from the piano that peculiar tremolo expression obtained 
from the violin or ’cello by the trembling of the hand. 

In both of the ideas mentioned increased vibration in 
the sounding board has been effected. 








These improvements can be applied to any upright 


Piano Export! South America! ! 

NERGETIC, trustworthy business man, well 
E acquainted with the Central and South American 
piano markets, their requirements and taste, speaking and 
writing their languages (Spanish, French, Italian, English, 
German), of long years’ resident of the United States, wishes 
to represent an enterprising piano firm as general export 
agent (knowing also the European and other markets), first 
at Columbian Fair, later on as traveler, &c. Moderate 
views, fine reference. For particulars apply to MUSICAL 
Courier Company, New York. 


piano, are very inexpensive and yet effective. 

There are some minor details to settle for the ample pro- 
tection of Messrs. Heppe & Son, when these valuable in- 
ventions will be given to the public. 

They claim they are not through yet and expect, with 
the assistance of the two mechanics and electrician in their 
employ, to produce still further improvements for both the 
piano and organ. 

It was authentically reported by Mr. Heppe that the def- 
alcation of Mrs. Wood, their former employé, up to the 
present time of research amounted to $4,200, 


The rumor that Colonel Gray, of the Schomacker gold 
string piano, had opened an agency for his instruments in 
Washington, D. C., is probably a little premature. It may 
be brought about later, but at present much difficulty is 
being experienced by the colonel in securing a competent 


Rare Chance. 

VIVE, intelligent, middle aged business man 
with long experience in the piano and kindred trades 

of America (12 years) and Europe (nine years) seeks per- 

| manent connection with a good house in any part of the 

Union in any appropriate capacity. Educated, fine lin- 


man to place in charge 

W. B, Wilson, the traveling representative of Wm. Tonk 
& Brother, New York, has been for a few days doing the 
Philacelphia trade. He reported a successful business in 
stools and scarfs for future delivery. He took the largest 
order from Blasius & Sons that he has ever received from 
any firm. Mr. Wilson is working his way South and ex- 
pects to be in New Orleans in September. 


ness habits, easily posted, equally familiar with office, road 
and factory duties. Can reach foreign markets. Can 


| Will start low if good prospects ahead. 


take an interest. 
Best reference. 
| Courter, New York. 


All that is needed at the J. P. Cunningham Co.’s to make | 
them happy is a set of hammers, which when received and | 
placed in position completes the first Cunningham piano. 

This creation has been hanging fire for some little time, 
but through no fault of Mr. Cunningham, who would have 


ANTED—A position. Have 16 years’ experience in piano and organ 

case making. Have held the position of foreman the last four years 

of the wood working department of one of the largest piano houses in the 

| United States. Have a general knowledge of the construction of pianos. 
| Address, ‘* Wood Worker,”’ care of Musicat Courier. 


James W. Pepper felt somewhat wroth over the stand | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


had the piano on the market long before this but forthe | 


Who J. D. Armstrong Is. | 


Sacamanca, N, Y., August 5, 1892. 





Editors Musical Courier: 
Wuo Is J. D. ARMSTRONG? ANSWER. 
HE above question has been asked by THE MusIcaL 
Courier of the date of July 27, 1892, to which the following is a 
reply in full to the best of my ability: 

In the first place, it starts off by saying that, although the word * Copy- 
righted’’ appears at the end of the circular, the contract does not differ 
from that of other ** schemes.”’ 

We think if it were examined a little more closely it could easily be seen 
that the above statement is corroborated by facts. 

On the supposition that there were only 250 members (which the rules 
limit to not less than that number) there would consequently be $250 cash laid 
down every week ; therefore, if there was one member elected each week 
to take whichever he desires. piano or organ, the wholesale price of that 
instrument certainly will not exceed the $250, hence it will be plainly 
seen that a piano can be bought each week. 

This is no lottery scheme. It isnot run on the Philadelphia plan nor 
the John Church idea. It is merely a lease plan. The person who takes 
the piano has his choice as to how much he shall pay for it, and as to what 
kind or make it sha!l be. Should he choose a $400 piano he will only have 
to stay a member of the lodge 50 more weeks than if he had chosen a $350 
one, 

There are several makes of the standard pianos which we offer, and 
right here I w Il take the opportunity to emphasize that we do not deal in 
stencil pianos whatever, The foliowing are a few of the principal pianos 
we carry: The Mason & Hamlin, the Schubert and the Hallet & Davis, 
all of «hich are $400 instruments, and many other popular makes. 

But the question may arise, ‘* Whereby do I profit?’ 

Each member, as he takes the instrument, gives a lease on the same for 
the remaining sum due on the piano or organ,as the case may be, This 
lease binds that person that he shall pay the sum of $1 weekly until the 
remaining sum on the piano is entirely paid for, The remaining sum is 
obtained by subtracting what that member has already paid into the club 
from the price of the instrument which he chooses. 

As shown before the piano is paid for the same week it is delivered, and 
should the wholesale price of the piano be $250 and there should be simply 
the 250 members, the result would be I would only have to wait a few 
weeks for my profit. 

In regard to the * bonds,’’ we do not ask you simply to take our state- 
ment inregard to the bonds, There is nothing connected with this, but 
we had sooner people would investigate than not. 

Speaking of “ general business principles,’’ it is customary to give ref- 
erences, We therefore with great pleasure refer you to the Salamanca 
National Bank, or to any business firm in the city. 

It is plainly noticeable, without designating it in the columns of your 
paper, that you are not acquainted with the firm of J. D. Armstrong from 
the statement that you made to the effect that people should buy their in- 
struments of established local dealers. 

I have been in business here for three years, and I have gained a repu- 
tation on the part of the people of this village of an honest and upright 
piano and general music dealer—a reputation which, I think, can be 
gained by no one except he deals squarely and honestly and one that can 


| neither be bought nor destroyed by the efforts of another. 


In closing will say that it is not my custom to have my photograph ap- 
pear in the columns of the current papers, but should you insist I will say 


| that I doin no wise fear for my own safety, but will send one on further 


For particulars apply to THE MUSICAL | 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


| the article it produces. 


| guist, good writer and talker, hard worker of strictly busi- | 


request. 
Should you desire further information concerning the ‘ Salamanca 
Piano Club,”’and make the same manifest through the columns of your 
worthy paper, or otherwise, it will be gladly and promptly responded to 

by Most respectfully yours, J, D, Armsrronc, 
Salamanca, N. Y 


Blumner at Charleston. 
R. GEORGE BLUMNER, a gentleman well 
known inthe music and particularly the piano trade, 
has opened a general piano agency at Charleston, S.C., 
and announces his opening by issuing the following circular: 
Cireular. 
Cuarceston, S. C., August 1, 1892. 
Agency for the wholesale and retail sale of the world’s famous: 
Wm. Knabe & Co.’s pianos, of Baltimore, Md., for North and South 
Carolina. 
Hallet & Davis Company's pianos, old, solid Boston's (Mass,) favorite, 
for North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 
Wissner pianos, of Brooklyn, New York. A high grade piano at a mod- 
erate price For the same territories. 
All the three abuve named pianos possess large advantages over a great 
many other pianos of the same price. 
If you should contemplate the purchase of a piano please ask or write 
for catalogues and prices before buying elsewhere and your application 
shall be complied with at once, 


Prices and terms as liberal as possible. Gro, Biumner, Agent. 


Standard Action Company. 

HE new factory of the Standard Action 
Company, of Cambridgeport, Mass,, is located at 
Main and Osborn streets, and has just been occupied by 
the company. For a comparatively young concern the 
rapid growth of the Standard Action Company constitutes 
a highly flattering evidence of its worth and the merit of 
A full description of the new 





ANTED-—Situation wanted by a first-class piano and organ tuner 

and repairer ; over 18 years’ experience ; want position on salary ; 

best references from former employers ; satisfaction guaranteed in any- 

thing in the line of piano or organ work, Address ‘' Reference,” care 
Tue Musicat Courier. 

ANTED- Energetic piano salesman wanted for retail custom, to 

take charge of wareroom in New York for large manufacturing 

house ; must be thoroughly acquainted with the business and furnish A 1 


| reference; rare chance for right party; one having money preferred. 


| 


| Address ** Salesman,”’ care of this paper. 








ADDRESS 
IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen- 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 


MILLS AT HARRISVILLE, N. Y. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 


© PIANOS. « 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 








THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. 








. A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE, 




















SECTIONAL VIEW. 





VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 
Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave, New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
‘amous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music tor different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country, Catalogues will 
be cheerfully turni-hed upon application. 

Musica! Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Bes: Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersnavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cottin-Mezzin, Paris. Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BurreT Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 In-truments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows, 





JOHN COPCUTT, ESTABLISHED 1832. WM, BOOTH. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO,, 


432 to 440 Washingtor St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. 


PETIT os 


B JO [J PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., P| A NO 
10 East 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIANOCS. 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


RWTANNER & SOM oi 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE, 





It will pay you to handle them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 


















ALBANY, N.Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LEINS & CO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Ware. ooms, 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no equals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
The Stewart tanjos are used by all 








of tone. rofessional 
players Send for illustrated Price List and k of In- 
formation. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 


stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. 





GO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


uzw'vorx. _ AQTIONS. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 16) &. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 


¢ « Phe Il)issenharter -¢ 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 











* 














A a 
MANUFACTURED §2—30—————T eae FACTORY: 
” 204, 206, 208 E, 28d St. 
Harry Coleman, New York Oty. 
E73 Tie 





ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 

These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 

increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness 





DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 
Registered, First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 1890 and 1891 
For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Furniture of All Kinds. 
Wonderful. Works like magic. 
Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish. 
Warranted not to gum or hold the dust 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Territory being rapidly taken 


Manufacturer 


Does no damage. 
Nothing like it. 
Manufactured by 


Anyone can use it, 
Try a bottle. 


N. B.—Apply at once for agency. 





UPRIGHT.” 


SIX OCTAVES. 
: PF SCALE, 
UPRIGHT PIANO CASE 


OAK OR WALNUT, 






and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 





4 2 - a 


Extra octave added at treble end of the organ. Ex- 
clusive territory given. Catalogue and prices free 
One sample organ at special introductory price to 


new customers. 


tts 
‘ 
r.% FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West 36th St, 


Bet. roth and i:th Aves., 


A ' 
~ . 

% 
\ er, 





S. S. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St., Zimszstrst4s* Philadelphia, Pa 


and Gecond and Third Stz., 








WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., Yon, Pu 


NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 

















AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN 


REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO, 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A4365, 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


HIGHEST GRADE, 


Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO,, 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East !ndiana Street, 


! Chicago 











| 


j 
' 








CANAL8 Yo" ST, CHICAGO. 








FACTORIES: 
CHICACO. =. 


LONDON. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD. 





Nice~Macy Piano 


INCORPORATED ; ; 


4: (MP anntacturers CBavecs 


Rice=MMacy 


\b 


Schaeffer 


Uo. 208 Wabash Avenue, 


Zz 


eee 


Pianos, 


++ «Chicago. . . 





HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SBS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 67 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


C.4 GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand and Upright 
PIANOS, 


| 68 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


| 
| sa eee 
| 





| Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
| In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
| the whole world, Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application, 


The Live Dealer at present is interested 


CAMPAIGN 
LEADERS 


FOR 
MUSIC 
.. DEALERS.. 


ment of Campaign Clubs and Kindred Organizatiens, 


(The Lyon & Healy Factories Produce Annually over 100,000 
Musical Instruments.) 


STATE & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF MUSICAL GOODS. 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


in Musical Supplies for the Campaign, and 
will do well to consult us regarding Brass 
Band Outfits, Fife and Drum Corps Outfits, 
Brass Band Music, Glee Club Music, Cam- 
paign Novelties, Vocophones, and EVERY- 
THING necessary to the complete equip- 
















THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 
market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORE. 





SALTER 
& BILEK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Music 


Cabinets, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
Music Box Tables, 
&c., &e. 


Send for Catalogues 
and 
Wholesale Price List. 


40 & 42 N, Union St., 
CHICAGO. 
Rennie, 


529 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 














A 





SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE UNSURPASSED 


BOHMANN 
Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 


FACTORY : 
15 Superior Street, MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 
CEICAGO. Which received the first prize at the Paris 


Exposition in 1889. 
SBND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 
PATENTEE OF THE CELEBRATED 
Violin Holder and Chin Rest 


AND 


REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR. 





THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 








306 State Street, Chicago, Il. 














SEE ONE, = 

Send for Terms and Prices. Se 
W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 3 
Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. = 
Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 4 

A 4 

= 

B. ZSCHERPE & CO.,|. aa 
248 to 251 N. Wells Street, io 
CHICAGO, ILL., ‘= 
MANUFACTURERS OF PT) 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. pe 


SiO 3 est enti heen 


stat et geo 








meme rina 








THE MUSICAL 


GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10t ; . 
OFFICE: vcak a0 E. 1 ae ae apse NEW YORK. 





COURIER. 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 





a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 



















the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market 
We carry also @ full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street. New York. 


shaved. 








Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Empbroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHGNIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New Vork, 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


THE COLBY PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-3290 WABASH AVENUE, 


Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty, 





Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. Sdesired. Please state reference when ordering. 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, .. o. sovicker sons, 


145 East 42d Street. 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 








TEE JULIUS N. BROWN CO. WESTERN ACCENTS 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRE» CH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifiy Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particu‘ars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for the United 
States and Canada ‘ 


#7 POLLOCK & CO., 
pte ‘|Manufacturers of Pianos, 


| 1171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., | 
FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


Manufactures the Highest Grade 


PIANOS 














TULL) PTE LL Lg OC 





26 Warren St., New York. 












CHICAGO, ILL. 
200 & 292 Fulten St., 210 State Street, 
ddress all New Y 

BROOKLYN,N. Y. M 


MANUFACTORY, 


Breapsury Music Hatt, 


ork commu 
anufactory, Brooklyn. 












— 


= -\ MANUFACTURER OF — 


aw Rigs, ft em 

Ge cea, SQUARE, & URRIGHE 

| Ss PIANO FORTE ACTION, 
INWe'131 to 87 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 


U) — PY) 
eS REC IALE Cambridgeport Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


Davgnport & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Stree’, 
NEW YORK. 
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—— MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of scric tly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 




















MUSIC, 


oe uF ”, 
> Export Factory Uy 


+ MUSIC WORKS. 


Musical Instruments. 


Every article in connection with music. 
Greatest assortment, IL owest prices, 


EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 


BLASIUS & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 


HOl-1O3S-1lG CHESTNUT ST PHILA 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Regret 








BUSIN#SS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 





702-704East {48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


PLATO & CO., 
KOPNICKER STR. 107, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
I\ustrated Catalogue mailed on application. 
















CORNISH c& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS 


WASHINGTON, N. J. 





The COC. 8. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 


ERVING, MASS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST,, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 
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A FIRM’S FIFTY YEARS. 


Charles M. Stieff’s Employes Have an Anni 
versary Pienic. 


GROWTH OF A BALTIMORE ENTERPRISE. 


Appresses, Music, rue Firinc or Hate A HunpReD GuNs 
AND A P’LeASANT Reunton—Mr. Frep. P. Srierr’ 
SxeTcu or rHe Founder or THE BUSINESS 


HE employés of Charles M, Stieff and their 
T friends, to the number of several thousand, gathered 
at Darley Park yesterday. Fifty years have elapsed since 
the founding of the business of Charles M. Stieff, and the 
members of the firm and employés united to make their 
annual picnic a more memorable event than any held in 
past years. Their efforts were crowned with great success. 
The various committees had labored arduously, and as a 
result there were amusements and pleasures for all who 
attended 

Hundreds of boxes of candy were distributed among the 
The 


boys from eight to fourteen years of age had a chance tu 


children between two and ten years old at the park. 


compete in walking the length of a revolving cylinder, and 
in the contest Henry Schmidt won the silver watch offered 
asa prize. Bowling for prizes kept the alley rumbling all 


The swings, merry-go rounds and kindred amuse 


day. 
ments furnished depositories for all the nickels and dimes 
that were offered, and in return were sources of apparently 
untiring interest. 

The Mayor and Societies. 

The presence of Mayor Latrobe led to a small parade, 
The mayor was met at the gate by Mr. Frederick P. Stieff, 
and following the Great Southern Band the march was 
Col. Wm. H. Love and Mr. Stieff 


accompanied the mayor and members of the various com- 


made to the band stand. 


mittees formed in the rear. The mayor and other guests 


were entertained at luncheon 
Societies Representod. 

At night members of the German singing societies at 
tended. There were representatives from the Frohsinn, 
Thalia Mannerchor, Arion, Concordia Quartet Club, Ar- 
beiter Minnerchor, Germania Mannerchor, Liederkranz 
Harmonie, Lord Baltimore Minnerchor, Arbeiter Lieder 
tafel, Orpheus MAnnerchor, Ost Baltimore Liederkranz, 


Canton Mannerchor and Sangerrunde. 


Strains of Music. 


The park scarcely ceased to resound with music from 


their national 


melodies, concluding with ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ with cannon accompaniment. 
Fifty Guns Fired. 

The military and artillery parts were rendered by the in- 
fantry and artillery sections of Ellsworth Camp No. 1, 
Sons of Veterans. The artillery section also fired 50 
gunsin honor of the soth anniversary of the firm. The 
officers of Ellsworth Camp No. 1 are: Wm. T. Biddison, 
Roberts, first lieutenant; Elmer 
Knauff, second lieutenant. Infantry section—George W, 
Collier, captain ; D. M. Rittenhouse, first lieutenant. Ar- 
tillery section—E. M. Leonhardt, captain; Walter B. May- 
nard, first lieutenant ; Charles W. Hayne, second lieuten- 
ant. The drum corps of Ellsworth Camp No. 1, under 
Drum Major Smeed, was also present. 


Jr., captain; George 


Dancing and Singing. 


Dancing music was played in the concert hall and danc- | 


ing pavilion, and the merry dancers were unstinted in the 
gratification of their particular amusement. Mr. Harry 
M. Smith sang a baritone solo, ‘‘ Two Grenadiers,”’ and 
Wm. H. Mooney sang ‘‘In Old Madrid.’’ Dr. Charles 
Cockey gave a flute solo, and Professor Chambers played 
several solos on the cornet. 

Career of the Founder. 

In the afternoon congratulatory addresses were made in 
English by Mayor Latrobe and Mr, Harry K. L. Johnson, 
and in German by Mr. Theodore Werner. 

Mr. Fred. P. Stieff gave a sketch of, the career of his 
father, who founded the house of Charles M. Stieff. He 
said in part: ‘Charles Maximilian Stieff was born in the 
kingdom of Wurtemburg, July 19, 1805. He received a 
thorough classical and scientific education in Stuttgart. 
In 1830 he married Miss Catherine Regina Roesch, Accom- 
panied by his wife he came to New York in a sailing vessel 
in 1831, having given up a professorship of music in a 
Wurtemburg college. They settled in Lebanon County 
Pa., for a short time, and then removed to Wrightsville, 
York County, Pa., where Mr. Stieff taught school, including 
music. About 1837 he was called to the leadership of the 
choir of Haespert Church, Baltimore, and to the professor 
ship of music, ancient and modern languages in the Haes- 
pert School, connected with the church, at the northwest 
corner of Holiday and Saratoga streets. He subsequently 
received a call from Zion Church School, on Gay street, as 
a teacher, and after school hours he taught music. In 1842 
Mr. Stieff commenced the importation of pianos from 


Europe, including the instruments of Rosenkrantz, Keine, 
| Miller and others. 


About 1843 or 1844 he opened ware 
rooms at 7 North Eutaw street. In 1849 he removed to 7 
South Liberty street. In 1852 he visited the manufacturers 
of Europe, where he investigated the details of the piano 


business. He removed to 7 North Liberty street in 1860, 


|} and in 1869 built the warerooms g North Liberty street, 


where the business has been conducted ever since, making 


chased—on Camden street, near Howard street, and con- 
tinued to enlarge the establishment on Perry and Cunway 
streets. The firm occupied this factory until July, 1888, 
when it removed to its fine plant, Townsend, Aiken and 
Lanvale streets. 

Members of the Firm. 

Charles M. Stieff died January 1, 1862. The business 
was then carried on by his sons for the widow Catherine 
R. Stieff until March 1, 1867, when she gave the business 
to her sons, John L., Charles and Frederick P. Stieff, who 
constituted the firm until the retirement of John L. Stieff 
in December, 1876. A younger brother, George M. Stieff, 
entered the firm in 1878, but withdrew June 28, 1891. Mrs. 
Catherine R. Stieff, widow of Charles M. Stieff died April 
5, 1890, aged 80 years. Eight children of Charles M. 
Stieff are still living. They are John L., Charles, Michael 
G., Frederick P,, George W. Stieff, Mrs. Catherine Gross, 
Sophia and Augusta Stieff.”’ 


Picnic Association. 

The and committees of the Picnic Asso- 
ciation of Charles M. Stieff’s employés are as follows: 
President, Charles J. vice president, Charles 
Tickner; secretary, Charles G. Kaiser; treasurer, Jacob 
Spahn; committee of arrangements, A, Oelmann, M. 
Demott, J. Loetz, Oliver Rothauge, H. Schulz, A. Blumen- 
berg, C. Monath, J. H. Pfeiffer, E, Hartman, F. Stetka, G. 
Fischer, H. Jaacks, A. Velker; reception, S. P. Walker, 
George A. Krantz, E. A. Kelton, H. K. L. Johnson, H, 
Kuhst, J. C. Price, C. G. Kaiser, C. H. Scheer. Dancing.— 
Floor managers, George Brawner and Geo. Boehm ; assist- 
ant floor managers, Wm. Roll and Fred. Doenges. Mem- 
bers —J. H. Pfeiffer, E. Hartman, H. Bull, L. Bredehoeft, 
C, Weaver, J. Huber, T. Deecke, F. Kerler, J. Mihm, O. 
Rothauge, G. Fischer, E. Muth, W. Kerler, W. Daniel, W. 
Westphal, W. Mencke; bowling, A. Velker, C. Monath, M. 
Moran, A. Hiltz, J.Wist, J. Jenkins ; amusements, H. Jaacks, 
A Ozlmann, A. Fischer, G. Breyer ; privileges, F. Daniel, 
E. Michel, J. Spahn ; music, Wm. H. Mooney, A. Blumen- 
berg, J. H. Pfeiffer ; printing, Geo. Boehm, F. Doenges, F. 
Kerler; decoration and illumination, H. Kuhst, A. Velker, 
H Schulz; badges, F. Doenges, George Boehm ; distribu- 
tien of candy to children, C. H. Scheer, A. Hiltz, R. Linsky. 


officers 


Gross ; 


Letters and Remembrances. 

The firm received many congratulatory letters upon the 
completion of its 50 years’ business career. The factory 
on Townsend, Aiken and Lanvale streets was gaily deco- 
rated, and a committee of the employés, consisting of 
John Toeberlein, Conrad Boettger and Herman Kuhst, 
decorated with flowers the graves of Mr. Charles M. Stieff 
and his wife in Baltimore Cemetery, and the grave of Mr. 
Jacob Gross at Loudon Park. Mr. Gross was superintend- 
ent of the factory for 30 years before his death, in Octo- 
ber, 1887.—Baltimore **Sun,’’ August 2. 
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Fifty years of successful commercial and industrial 
life is arare phenomenon in this country, and par- 
ticularly in the music trade industry, the great num- 
ber of firms dating from the 50's, 60's and 70's and 
his factory was removed t» the new building erected for even 80's. The Stiefte have built uP . romwanranirs 
him on the corner of Cross and Hanover streets. Upen trade and have sold large quantities of instruments 
the destruction by fire of this building, December 19, 1857, | all over the country, but chiefly in the Middle, South- 
he moved to Baltimore street, near Greene street, and Jan- | ern and Southwestern States, They should be con- 
uary 1, 1860 he moved to the factory—which he pur- gratulated on their success, 


~ PIANOS 4ND ORGANS, 


MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE P. BENT, CHICAGO, ILL.,U. S.A. 


323 to 333 South Canal Street. 


the opening to the close of the festive event. A long pro 


, ; the firm one of the oldest in that vicinity. 
gram of classic and popular airs was rendered by the 


Great Southern Band, under Prof. W. Paris Chambers, in 


Growth of Business. 
‘Mr, Stieff imported from 1842 to 1855. and in 1856 com- 
menced to manufacture pianos on Sharp street. In 1857 


the afternoon and evening. In the intermission between 


the afternoon and evening concerts Prof. August Schnei- 


der’s erchestra of 20 pieces gave a concert at the band 
stand. Many musical novelties were introduced, includ 
ing the grand fantasie *' All Nations,’’ by Godfrey, in which 
soldiers representing the United States, England, Germany, 
Ireland, Russia, Italy, Hungary and Turkey marched to 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
ORGAN PIPrEs. 


Wood and Metal. Fiue and Reed... . . Voloed or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, READING, MASS. 




















Dealers Wanted in UWnoccupied Territory. 
| HIGH GRADE, 
WISSN ER onze once. 
fOoKLYN, N.Y. LLIN OS 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. e 








Established 1847, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw YWYoR kts. 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MA Db E 








AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


BM PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE, 


erate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


92 Fifth Avenue, 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L, F) HEPBURN & CO., scciceaumsmnact zoe ore. 


SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 


New York. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO.’ PIANOS. - 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


GRAND, orn and UPRIGHT. 


rsed by Lis » Ge eenabals, Weblt, Roo del. Ser auss, Saro, 
Abt, Pa on Heilbro nd Ge rmany's 
"Gr eatest Master 


$11 Ninth Street, Washington, PD. C.; Kim- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas, FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRA INGO ES. 


Various Grades and Styles. 


Send tor Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established in 1879.) 


Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CORNETT PIANO Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














CLARENCE BRooKs & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK, 
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THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, | AND UPRIGN TS. 











r Twenty-first Street, New York. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ae 


Office: 2298 Third Ave pom 8, New York Cty 
ries; St, Johneville, N. Y., on N.Y. C, RR, Chicago Heights on 


A. P. ROTH, former oth A. De oi ge sa PONS ARDS. 
Formerly Fo of Ste y & Sons’ Action Department 
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ic ww SOMME A RTIN GUITARS Ht tau aeuate 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t#- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 























For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, 





They enjoy a world wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S, De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS, De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the 
United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 


RANICH im. P. MOLLER 
aye 4 LI ORGAN CO 


KURTZMANN) RES RICH 


PIANOS Grand, Square and Upright he 2 A Church and Concert (Agia \ 
ne! |SPIANOS+ (E =ORGANS fee 









TWO AND THREE MANUAL 






Received Highest Award at the United States Ul Rudd “ae 


C. KURTEMANN.&.00. | ....«ccsseuaeaunia afianie a bt fl 
struments of the Age. he for Fine Weare H A G E R Ss T Oo Ww N, M D. a LE , meni 


G2" lilustrated Catalogue furnished on application, 
MANUFACTURERS, Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, - 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, H. Y. | wectory:trow vas ve sa5 u.aaase, new York PR ASR PIANO COMP ANY, 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. Successor to C, D, PEASE & CO,, | 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 


HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory : 

CR ERUELLES TH and strict protection guaranteed. : 

Power ond Singing Queilty_of tore. We cordially invite the Trade to visit 5 
i 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, f } 11 i } f 
And Every Quality Requisite in a our actory, reac Ned IN SIX GOUTE TFOm | 


FIRST CLASS PIANO |‘\°" Yok &ity. 318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


For Catalogue and Territory address E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. IN EW Yorn kz. 


©. REINWARTH, CONNOR 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS, | FLAN OS. 


























MANUFACTURER OF 

















Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, | 





286 and 8388 Second Avenue, 


Between aed and ad Sts., NEW YORK, ‘ 
134th Street and Southern | DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 














Boulevard i 

JACOB DOLL, 2 | 
MANUFACTURER OF NEW YORs. ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. : 

Colle ae ls. : 
Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Pane 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 7 ace ee cn ec halon oroughly {i RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. | 








402, 404, 406 & 406 East 30th 8t., New York. | Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK. CHENEY & Co. |. Wecammon mance. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. UPRIGHT & GR AND PI ANOS, 
PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS,| XEON A. S. v. sms annas 


ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. W, H. WILLIAMS, Pres, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres, A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas. 


The only Company wosntching the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. THE ASTORIA VEN EER M I LLS. 




















Telegraph ané R.R. Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


asenx. corn.) IVORY TON. Comnmxm. |All Kinds of Cut2#Saured Yoneers. 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 


for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 
—- OUR — 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City, 
SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; oj, —= PIANO ACTI CoO.. 


qualified tone ; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


octave organ, Made a specialty by many dealers. 
ADDRESS 

447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 

Nav TORE. 


























Sa nN a mr 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


ie a % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments, 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


= MANUFACTURER, © 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 


LL« 
FERN FS GAB LER & F RO H FR July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Upri ights have our oan metallic 
ac A on frame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





ONCE SAID: 


This is the 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN." 
HALLETT & CUMSTON 


Oatalogue and Price 








the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people 


“You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 
all of the time.” 


reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 


to buy the old and reliable 
WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 
PIANO, 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


List on Application. 








Jarpine & Son,/ (SAAC 1 COLE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


oa TENEERS. 


And Importers of 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cc athedral, N. Y., 

FANCY WooDS, 
426 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, 
Grrr Oxteaee, 9; nd Picaburgs NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


hy. 43 Si. Paul's ME. Ch. 
N. vy 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. ¥:,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
Na 4: First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 















PIAN OS. 


nsnn & = and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3ist Street, New York. 





























THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y. 
J. ALBRIGHT, 


sS. 
DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Dams & Co.), NEW YORK. 

















BROWN & PATTERSON 


Marey Avenue and Hope Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PIANO PLATES. 


SYMPHONIONS, coxes 











BOXES. 


Most Improved Style Manufactured at Present. 





HE latest novelty i 


iss Music Boxes 

with changeable Steel Plates, by means 

of which thousands of tunes can be played 
upon one instrument instead of the limited 
number possible upon the cylinder system, 
The Steel Plates represent a tune each, The 
speed is governed by a regulator and there 
fore the Symphonion is adapted to any 
kind of music, from the most solemn to a 
lively jig. Very sweet tone. Construction 
stronger and simpler than ever made before, 


HANDSOME OAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 


New Tunes are Constantly Added. 





WRITE, FOR CIRCULAR 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES: 


T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK. 





















PROMINENT ARTISTS 
gi recommend his Firm ae 


Dx: istic Repairing o,,, 


For information & Price List “address 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 


MIOLIN MAKERS. 
PORTERS OF BOWS. ELEGANT CASES.& ITALIAN see 
Institute New York, 2 


= 
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STEIN WAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEIN WAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 &@ 1 al Hast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower » Copes pur Street, Portman vanes LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE 





| 
| 








NEW YoOoRFE-. 








The Representative Modern PIANO. 


C.C. BRIGGS & C0., arana ana Upright Fianos, 


BRIGGS: 


THERE I$ THE 
BRIGGS WITH 


Musical Excellence, 
Artistic Design, 
souceTy Durable Construction, )THE Sort stop. 


5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 





New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


ee eee ee Eo 
AN gece ides cr nt 1A 


Fe re eS ee ee ee ee 
r 


ANO MANUF “igh RERS r1od 
INTER IONAI PITC) 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


122 East 138th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURASILITY 
” BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES M. STARR & Co, 


—— MANUFAOTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 


} 

















